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Sociology  in  the  High  School: 
Problems  and  Perspectives 


Thomas  M.  Gannon,  S.J. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  once  remarked:  "Events  .  .  .  will  not 
be  shaped  by  the  deliberate  acts  of  statesmen,  but  by  hidden 
currents,  flowing  continually  beneath  the  surface  of  political  his- 
tory, of  which  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome.  In  one  way  only 
can  we  influence  these  hidden  currents— by  setting  in  motion 
those  forces  of  instruction  and  imagination  which  change  opinion/* 
The  late  social  thinker,  C.  Wright  Mills,  struck  much  the  same 
note  by  saying  that  what  men  needed  above  all  else  in  this  age 
of  fact,  and  what  they  feel  they  need,  is  not  only  information 
and  the  skills  of  reason,  but  ''a  quality  of  mind  that  will  help 
them  to  use  information  and  to  develop  reason  in  order  to  achieve 
lucid  summations  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  of  what 
may  be  happening  within  themselves.  It  is  this  quality  .  .  .  that 
journalists  and  scholars,  artists  and  publics,  scientists  and  editors 
are  coming  to  expect  of  what  might  be  called  the  sociological 
imagination." 

It  is  clear  that  Jesuit  colleges  by  and  large  have  seen  this  need, 
and  have  met  it  in  varying  degrees  by  developing  curricula  in 
different  social  sciences.  The  situation  has  changed  sub- 
stantially since  1940,  for  example,  when  not  one  Jesuit  university 
offered  a  doctoral  program  and  only  a  few  awarded  master's  de- 
grees in  sociology.^  But  although  sociology  has  been  accepted 
on  the  college  level,  there  seems  little  indication  that  we  are 
ready  to  fully  recognize  the  field  on  the  high  school  level.  I  focus 
on  sociology  for  several  reasons.  Courses  in  economics  are  rela- 
tively well  established  in  many  of  our  secondary  schools;  political 
science  and  psychology  as  formal  disciplines  have  been  relegated 
to  the  college  level,  although  many  elements  of  political  science 
are  introduced  into  the  normal  high  school  history  curriculum. 
But  sociology  as  a  formal  course  enjoys  a  more  ambivalent  status. 
In  some  schools  it  is  taught;  in  others  it  is  not.  Many  are  not 
sure  it  can  or  should  be  included  within  the  curriculum;  others 

1.  Leo  J.  Robinson,  S.|.,  "The  Field  of  Social  Studies  in  the  Jesuit  College.  '  lEO.  \'ol.  4  (lune. 
1940),  pp.  27-29.  J  B      .1  V 
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feel  that  some  formal  course  in  sociology  should  be  offered  at 
least  to  seniors,  but  they  are  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
textbooks  and  the  difficulties  of  working  out  an  effective  and 
challenging  syllabus  for  the  course. 

The  supposition  of  this  paper  is  that  the  sociological  study 
of  human  behavior  provides  a  basic  framework  to  which  the  con- 
temporary high  school  student  needs  to  be  exposed.  This  sociolog- 
ical orientation,  or  imagination,  is  necessary  if  the  student  is  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  complexities  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  and  if  he  is  to  relate  himself  intelligently  to  that  society. 
To  state  this  conviction  does  not  solve  any  problems;  it  does 
offer  a  point  of  departure.  What  is  the  actual  status  of  sociology 
in  our  American  Jesuit  high  schools?  What  approaches  to  a  cur- 
riculum are  succeeding?  What  further  proposals  for  high  school 
sociology  can  be  made  at  this  point?  The  present  state  of  the 
course  is  not  a  cause  for  elation,  not  does  it  give  reason 
for  despair.  Indeed  the  situation  should  spur  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject  at  this  level  to  meet  the  challenge  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  responsible  conduct  of  such  a  course 
within  a  valid  sociological  (not  theological,  ethical,  or  * 'common 
sense")  frame  of  reference. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  ^OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIOLOGY 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1963  all  the  high  schools  in  the  American 
Assistancy  received  a  questionnaire  covering  various  factors  in- 
volved in  the  high  school  sociology  course— the  number  and  quality 
of  students,  the  training  of  those  teaching  sociology,  the  texts 
used  in  the  classes,  and  a  description  of  the  syllabus  followed. 

At  the  outset  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  sociology  is  not 
conspicuous  by  its  presence  in  our  high  school  curricula.  Of  the 
forty-three  schools  that  returned  the  questionnaire,  twenty  (a  little 
less  than  50  per  cent)  offered  some  kind  of  course  in  sociology 
or  social  problems  on  an  independent  basis.  Interestingly,  the 
number  of  schools  offering  the  course  decreases  sharply  as  one 
moves  from  the  West  to  the  East  coast.  ^  This  is  perhaps  a  more 
optimistic  picture  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  probe  these  figures  a  bit  deeper.  Of  the  twenty 
schools  offering  sociology  courses,  nine  (45  per  cent)  have  one 

2.  This  coincides  with  a  1959  statement  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  that  "  there 
are  very  few  schools  in  New  York  State  that  offer  any  courses  in  sociology."  Cf.  Stanley  E.  Crumpp. 
"The  Status  of  Teaching  Sociology  in  High  Schools,  '  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  Vol.  45  (April, 
1961),  p.  331. 
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senior  class  section  enrolled  in  the  course,  six  (40  per  cent)  have 
two  class  sections  enrolled,  another  has  five  sections  for  one 
semester  only,  and  a  final  school  has  eight  class  sections  enrolled. 
Sixteen  schools  offer  a  full  year's  course;  four,  one  semester.  In 
eleven  schools  the  course  is  an  elective,  in  nine  of  the  twenty 
schools  it  is  part  of  a  regular  course  sequence  (e.g.,  French-Sci- 
entific). The  vast  majority  of  schools  (seventeen  out  of  twenty) 
give  the  course  in  senior  year. 

A  better  picture  of  the  over-all  status  of  sociology  in  our  high 
schools  emerges  if  we  take  a  somewhat  different  approach.  With 
the  data  available,  and  using  rather  rough  figures,  it  would  seem 
that  about  3.2  per  cent  of  our  students  take  sociology  some  time 
during  their  high  school  days.  These  figures  would  obtain  for  the 
1963-64  academic  year.  Ward  S.  Mason,  Director  of  the  Teacher 
Personnel  Statistics  Unit  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  reports 
that  in  1948-49,  "the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  public  secondary 
day  school  taking  sociology  was  3.4  per  cent."^ 

Another  factor  involved  in  this  prospectus  is  the  training  of  the 
high  school  sociology  teacher.  In  a  recent  study  of  Illinois  social 
science  teachers,  it  was  reported  that  more  than  82  per  cent  of 
those  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  sociology  had  studied  fewer 
than  thirteen  semester  hours  in  the  field.  Approximately  32  per 
cent  has  fewer  than  eight  hours  in  the  field.  If  this  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  preparation  sociology  teachers  in  the  public  school 
system  have  received,  our  own  figures  rank  considerably  higher. 
Of  the  twenty- three  sociology  teachers  who  returned  the  question- 
naire, nine  (39  per  cent)  had  fewer  than  twelve  hours  in  sociology, 
seven  (30  per  cent)  had  between  twelve  and  thirty  hours,  three 
had  master  s  degrees  in  sociology  and  one  had  done  work  be- 
yond the  master's  level.  Three  (15  per  cent)  had  received  no  train- 
ing whatever  in  the  field.  Certainly  anyone  with  eighteen  credit 
hours  in  formal  sociology  could  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  high 
school.  But  teachers  with  twelve  hours  at  most  in  the  field  are 
probably  not  teaching  sociology,  but  some  sort  of  problems  course 
employing  little,  if  any,  real  sociological  framework.  Twelve  hours 
of  preparation  in  sociology  does  not  ordinarily  prepare  one  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  basic  concepts  and  implications  of  current 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

4.  Fred  L.  Wellnian,  "  Social  Science  Teachers  in  Illinois  High  Schools,  Their  Preparation 
and  Teaching  Assignments"  (Unpublished  M.A.  Thesis,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1959),  p.  91. 
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and  past  research  in  the  field.  Unfortunately  we  are  far  more 
ready  to  grant  this  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  than  we  are 
in  the  social  sciences. 

The  last  factor  considered  in  this  sketch  concerns  the  choice 
and  implementation  of  a  textbook.  This  will,  of  necessity,  overlap 
into  the  next  part  of  our  discussion  on  the  content  of  the  course 
itself.  The  texts  designed  for  high  school  sociology  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  conducive  to  a  conceptually  grounded  class.  At 
present  there  are  perhaps  no  more  than  four  strictly  high  school 
sociology  texts.  They  vary  in  orientation  as  well  as  in  depth. 
The  questionnaire  results  on  this  point  definitely  indicate  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  texts,  especially 
when  measured  against  the  caliber  of  students  enrolled  in  our 
own  schools.  Out  of  the  twenty  schools  teaching  sociology,  nine 
(45  per  cent)  use  Neil's  The  Common  Good,  two  use  Ross'  Sound 
Social  Living,  three  use  Cronin's  Problems  and  Opportunities  in 
a  Democracy,  and  one  uses  Broom  and  Selznick's  Sociology  (a 
formal  college  text).  The  remaining  five  have  developed  materials 
of  their  own,  usually  placing  strong  emphasis  on  the  use  of  paper- 
back books.  To  probe  this  a  bit  more:  out  of  the  nine  using  Neil, 
five  are  dissatisfied  with  it;  both  schools  that  teach  Ross  want 
to  change;  and  one  of  the  three  employing  Cronin  dislikes  the 
book. 

Who  is  concerned  about  the  quality  and  status  of  high  school 
sociology?  Recent  evidence  in  various  sociological  circles  indicates 
there  is  growing  concern  about  the  problem,  and  hence  some 
tangible,  if  tentative,  signs  of  encouragement.  Professor  Neal  Gross 
of  Harvard  is  heading  a  national  committee  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association  to  study  the  problem  under  a  NSF  grant; 
other  regional  groups  of  the  Association  are  following  this  lead, 
although  the  whole  organization  is  clearly  lagging  behind  the 
American  Anthropological  and  American  Economic  Associations 
in  this  regard.  Articles  and  reports  have  appeared  recently  in 
several  journals.  ^  And  for  Jesuits,  Loyola  of  New  Orleans'  In- 

5.  In  this  connection  see,  Stanley  E.  Crumpp,  "The  Status  of  Teaching  Sociology  in  High  Schools;" 
"  High  School  Sociology:  A  Challenge,"  Hign  School  lournal,  Vol.  46  (November,  1962),  pp.  42-46; 
Robert  H.  Bahlke,  'Sociology  and  the  Secondary  Scnool  Social  Studies  Curriculum"  (Unpublished 
paper  at  the  1961  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Sociological  Association;  Arthur  Repke,  "Sociology 
For  High  Schools,"  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  Vol.  44  (September- October,  1960),  pp.  37-41;  Ke- 
port  on  the  section  of  the  American  Sociological  Association  for  the  Sociology  of  Education,  "The 
Profession:  Reports  and  Opinions,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  26  (December,  1961),  pp.  1002- 
1003.  For  a  general  and  illuminating  critique  of  social  studies  in  American  public  secondary  schools 
based  on  the  report  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  see 
Martin  Mayer,  Where,  When  and  Why,  New  York:  Harper  6c  Row,  1963.  The  latest  statement  of  the 
ASA  appears  in  the  report  "Sociological  Resources  for  Secondary  Schools"  ASR,  \'ol.  30  (Feb.  65), 
pp.  125-^126.  '  ^  ^ 
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stitute  of  Social  Order  and  Christ's  Blueprint  for  the  South  clearly 
have  sharpened  our  collective  awareness  to  the  need  for  a  more 
developed  "sociological  imagination"  both  within  the  Society  and 
in  our  students.  Still  the  concrete  problem  remains.  If  we  are  to 
"sell"  sociology  to  those  responsible  for  planning  our  high  school 
curricula  and  if  we  expect  it  to  attain  the  position  to  which  it 
is  entitled  in  the  high  school  social  science  program,  we  must 
have  content  that  will  challenge  the  student  and  genuinely  serve 
to  develop  his  social  awareness. 

PROBLEMS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIOLOGY 

In  any  attempt  to  inaugurate,  improve,  or  expand  programs  in 
social  science,  particularly  sociology,  the  high  schools  are  faced 
with  serious  problems.  These  can  probably  be  reduced  to  two 
general  items:  uncertainty  about  the  content  of  the  sociology  cur- 
riculum, and  lack  of  suitable  materials  at  the  high  school  level. 

There  is  no  reason  why  high  school  sociology  should  be  any 
less  substantive  in  nature  than  high  school  biology  or  chemistry, 
especially  since  the  vast  majority  of  our  students  are  college- 
bound.  The  seniors  are  the  most  apt  to  be  exposed  to  it,  and  a 
rigorous  course  can  ready  them  for  the  more  demanding  academic 
experience  of  college.  But  there  is  always  the  problem  that  stu- 
dents of  less  than  average  academic  achievement  find  their  way 
into  the  sociology  program.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  sociology 
students  are,  on  the  whole,  poorer  achievers  than  those  taking 
Greek.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  our  measure  of  achievement  is 
far  more  weighted  in  favor  of  the  language  and  mathematics  stu- 
dents than  it  is  in  favor  of  the  history-social  science  student. 
Then,  too,  what  precisely  does  it  mean  to  be  a  "poor  achiever" 
within  as  selective  an  academic  framework  as  we  provide?  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  .students  who  have  done  poorly 
in  the  past  can  score  quite  well  in  a  subject  such  as  sociology 
where  their  past  record  means  less  than  it  would  in  fourth  year 
Latin  or  trigonometry,  and  where  they  are  challenged  with  a  new 
and  perhaps  more  intrinsically  interesting  curriculum.  It  can  also 
be  hoped  that  as  we  re- think  and  develop  the  high  school  cur- 
ricula, the  sociology  course  will  be  expanded  to  include  a  greater 
number  of  students;  this  would  give  us  all  the  more  reason  to 
work  out  a  thoroughly  top-level  syllabus. 

What  sociology  offers,  of  course,  depends  on  how  one  conceives 
its  content.  Sociology,  just  as  cultural  anthropolog)^-  and  psychol- 
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ogy,  is  an  attempt  to  get  behind  the  cloak  of  rational  explanation 
man  wraps  around  his  behavior.  In  this  endeavor  it  is  a  decidedly 
humanistic  concern.  Now  it  is  important  to  make  this  point,  for 
many  people  both  inside  and  outside  the  discipline  judge  that 
sociology  as  a  scientific  field  is  much  happier  about  its  methods 
than  about  its  substantive  knowledge,  and  that  what  knowledge 
there  is  rests  on  highly  partial  evidence  incompletely  gathered 
and  probably  inadequately  analyzed.  There  is  some  truth  here. 
But  not  only  in  sociology  does  the  teaching  of  the  best  we  know 
now  turn  out  later  to  be  only  half  true.  Only  consider  some  of  the 
treatises  that  are  regarded  as  "classical"  in  the  history  of  sociology 
—  Veblen's  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  Sumner's  Folkways, 
Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Riesman's  Lonely  Crowd, 
Mills'  Power  Elite.  All  these  works  are  either  quite  innocent  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  formal  method  or  quite  excellent  over  and 
above  their  concentration  on  formal  technique;  all  have  managed 
to  say  something  of  lasting  importance  about  man  in  society.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  ignorance  of  formal  method  is  a  virtue 
(Veblen  used  no  questionnaires.  Tocqueville  was  wholly  untrained 
in  techniques  of  field  investigation);  or  that  works  there  meth- 
odolgical  apparatus  predominates  are  insignificant.  I  do  imply 
that  something  more  than  method  is  required  to  achieve  genuine 
superiority.  The  reason  these  writers  were  great  sociologists  is 
that  they  were  humanists  first;  and  if  they  had  not  been  great 
humanists  they  could  never  have  become  great  sociologists.^  This 
concept  of  sociology  is  most  relevant  for  anyone  trying  to  teach 
it  on  the  high  school  level,  for  the  seminal  ideas  of  literary  and 
political  thought  lie  behind  sociology  and  all  behavioral  science. 
Their  terms  have  become  cliches  — culture,  class,  motivation,  social 
interaction,  the  self.  But  they  enshrine  data  and  notions  that  stu- 
dents will  not  find  out  for  themselves  and  that  must  be  taught. 
One  cannot  put  limits  on  what  is  to  be  transmitted  of  our  under- 
standing of  man.  Sociology  as  well  as  literature  and  science  are 
part  of  a  "liberal  education."  To  divorce  the  course  from  this 
context,  to  reduce  it  to  mere  current  events  or  classes  on  how  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  or  become  a  better  citizen  is  to 
betray  either  an  ignorance  of  the  field  or  an  unwillingness  to  take 
the  necessary  energy  to  translate  accumulated  knowledge  to  the 
level  of  the  maturing  high  school  senior. 

6.  Cf.  Robert  Bierstedt,  "Sociology  and  Humane  Learning,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  25 
(February,  1960),  pp.  3-8. 
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It  has  been  my  own  experience  that  students  are  eager  to 
grapple  with  the  basic  and  traditional  sociological  terms  such  as 
group,  culture,  the  self,  social  class,  as  well  as  problem  areas 
like  delinquency  and  prejudice  and  Communism.  They  plunge 
directly  into  such  pivotal  concepts,  and  these  in  turn  serve  as 
vehicles  for  implementing  the  concrete  course  material.  Concepts 
such  as  culture  and  social  structure  offer  key  points  of  departure 
for  analysis  of  the  family,  political  man,  federal  aid  to  the  aged 
or  to  education.  An  understanding  of  group,  social  role,  status, 
and  social  interaction  offer  important  insights  into  problems  of 
race  relations,  crime  and  delinquency,  the  teen-ager  in  modern 
society.  The  goal  in  all  this  is  to  help  the  student  to  view  him- 
self in  his  society  as  others  see  him,  and  to  view  the  problems 
of  that  society  critically,  objectively,  and  tolerantly. 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  danger,  however,  is  to  take  a  ther- 
apeutic approach  to  the  course.  Despite  the  fact  that  "social" 
appears  in  both  sociology  and  socialization,  a  sociology  course 
like  a  literature  or  science  course  should  not  be  transformed  into 
a  ''personal  problems"  class.  Adolescents,  by  and  large,  do  not 
'Tearn  to  handle  their  problems"  in  class  discussions,  especially 
those  problems  which  are  important  precisely  because  the  child 
cannot  bring  himself  to  talk  about  them.  Indeed  if  "social  discus- 
sions" were  not  carried  on  in  a  relatively  general,  group-approved 
manner,  they  would  constitute  a  striking  invasion  of  privacy  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
a  sociology  course  does  not  have  more  direct  contact  with  the 
student's  process  of  socialization— deepening  his  social  awareness, 
setting  up  conditions  for  attitude  formation  and  experimental 
social  reactions.^  But  insofar  as  any  course  is  made  relevant  for 
the  student,  this  sociological  perspective  will  enter  the  picture. 
Indeed  one  cannot  teach  any  type  of  literature  effectively  without 
it. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  course  content  is  the 
second  problem  of  a  textbook.  As  has  been  indicated,  all  the  texts 
in  present  use  meet  with  considerable  dissatisfaction.  When  one 
adds  to  these  the  texts  generally  employed  in  the  public  schools 
the  problem  remains.^  All  the  available  text  falls  short  in  terms 

7.  This  position  would  disagree  with  that  proposed  by  Ma  ver,  Where,  When  and  Whv,  p.  xiii,  which 
seems  to  tend  implicitly  to  an  overly  empirical  and  moral- less  view  of  the  education  process. 

8.  The  three  most  commonly  employed  in  the  public  schools  are:  Cole  and  Montgomery.  High  School 
Sociology,  Paul  H.  Landis,  Social  Living,  and  Quinn  and  Repke,  Living  in  the  Social  World. 
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of  consistent  application  of  sociological  concepts;  consequently 
they  are  not  only  inadequate  for  a  substantively  oriented  class, 
but  also  are  generally  written  on  a  rather  simplistic  level.  One 
reaction  to  this  is,  of  course,  to  turn  to  a  college  text  like  Broom 
and  Selznick's  Sociology  (already  cited)  or  Young  and  Mack's 
Sociology  and  Social  Life.  Many  of  these  texts,  however,  are  too 
theoretically  oriented  for  high  school  seniors,  although  this  is 
less  true  of  Young  and  Mack  than  others.  And  is  it  fair  to  in- 
troduce to  the  high  school  a  text  which  the  average  college  fresh- 
man uses  in  his  introductory  sociology  course?  Conceivably  we 
would  want  our  students  to  pursue  the  discipline  on  the  college 
level.  Such  continuation  does  not  seem  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
re-use  of  a  basic  text. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  problem  areas  the  challenge  of  sociological 
education  remains.  And  much  can  be  done,  beginning  now,  to 
answer  it.  The  following  syllabus  is  offered  to  indicate  how  such 
a  course  has  been  established  using  non-textbook  materials  of 
reasonable  depth  and  seriousness,  which  the  average  high  school 
senior  can  handle.  What  I  have  included  below  contains  not  only 
what  I  actually  taught  through  several  experimental  years  with 
generally  average  and  below- average  students  (e.g.,  those  normally 
enrolled  in  the  "academic"  course),  but  also  some  alternate  recom- 
mendations and  untried  possibilities.  ^  These*  latter  can  serve  to 
widen  the  horizon  of  the  syllabus  so  that  the  product  might  be 
more  serviceable. 

SOME  PROPOSALS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIOLOGY 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  basic  parts:  Problems  of  Society 
—first  semester;  The  Possibility  of  Social  Order— second  semester. 
These,  in  turn,  contain  a  total  of  six  sub-sections:  introductory 
concepts,  the  notion  of  culture,  social  class,  a  section  on  problems 
in  American  society  (delinquency,  prejudice,  and  urban  problems), 
Communism  as  a  solution  to  social  disorder,  and  the  alternate 
solution  contained  in  the  Church's  social  teaching.  A  major  exami- 
nation was  administered  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  sections;  in 
this  sense  the  course  was  not  cumulative.  The  material  in  the 
semester  examinations  was  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion.  I  dis- 

9.  In  addition  to  my  own  experimentation,  the  following  syllabus  derived  also  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  Coleman,  S.I.,  at  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  San  Francjsco.  In  collecting  the  data  on  the  present 
status  of  high  school  sociology,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  an  almost  identical  course  was  being 
taught  elsewhere.  I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  incorporate  as  many  of  Mr.  Coleman's  succes.sful  devices 
in  tne  proposals  here  as  was  possible. 
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covered— and  this,  again,  with  an  average  class,  not  an  advanced 
placement  group— that  case-studies  involving  the  principles,  rather 
than  detailed  information,  provided  a  profitable  testing  instru- 
ment. We  can  consider  each  of  the  course-sections  in  more  detail. 

Introductory  Concepts.  This  would  cover  such  questions  as 
the  nature  of  sociology,  a  general  idea  of  its  methods,  the  con- 
cepts of  society,  group,  social  interaction,  social  change,  power 
in  society,  and  some  initial  idea  of  problem  areas  in  American 
society  (e.g.,  delinquency,  racism,  narcotics).  The  purpose  here 
is  to  introduce  the  student  into  a  way  of  thinking  about  himself 
and  his  world,  to  give  him  some  familiarity  with  some  funda- 
mental notions  of  sociology,  and  to  stimulate  his  interest.  Each 
of  the  topics  can  be  introduced  and  illustrated  by  selections  from 
literature  or  articles  in  the  field.  Lewis  Coser's  Sociology  Through 
Literature  and  Gordon  Zahn's  Readings  in  Sociology  provide  a 
number  of  excellent  selections  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

The  Concept  of  Culture.  After  the  general  introduction  it  is 
important  to  begin  with  something  as  basic  as  the  idea  of  culture. 
Not  only  does  it  ground  the  course  firmly  on  a  theoretical  basis, 
but  it  provides  the  framework  for  many  topics  the  teacher  might 
like  to  stress  later,  e.g.,  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  sub-cultural  aspect  of  the  delinquent  gang  or  ethnic 
group.  Consequently,  one  would  consider  at  this  point  in  the 
course,  the  relation  of  man  to  his  culture,  the  way  in  which  man 
is  limited  by  this  culture,  how  culture  affects  personality  gen- 
erally and  forms  the  context  for  any  social  change,  why  there  are 
various  cultures  and  how  these  different  cultures  find  expression 
in  a  variety  of  social  institutuons.  One  could  also  treat  the  prin- 
ciple of  functionalism  ("useful  purpose"),  the  differences  between 
cultural  relativity  and  ethical  relativity,  the  root  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  race.  All  this  would  help  the  student  understand 
worlds  other  than  his  own  and  overcome  simplistic  or  naturally 
biased  views  of  U.S.  superiority,  foreign  policy,  or  immigrant 
problems.  Helpful  here  would  be  Clyde  Kluckholn's  Mirror  for 
Man  and/or  Collin  Turball's  The  Lonely  African.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  could  assign  special  reading  reports  on  primitive  tribes, 
planned  interviews  with  immigrants  who  came  to  this  country 
after  the  childhood  or  adolescence;  he  could  present  case-studies 
of  varying  cultural  phenomena  to  illustrate  different  concepts, 
have  the  students  report  on  the  movie  "The  Sky  Above  and  the 
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Mud  Below"  or  "The  Lord  of  the  Flies."  Other  audio- visual  aids 
might  be  available  from  libraries  or  embassies.  In  many  ways 
the  students  find  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
whole  course,  and  it  certainly  offers  a  splendid  vehicle  for  teach- 
ing many  important  ideas  which  otherwise  would  be  omitted  or 
left  to  chance. 

Social  Class  and  Stratification.  The  study  of  culture  opens  up 
an  understanding  of  social  reality;  the  study  of  how  that  reality 
is  structured  provides  the  student  with  a  second  indispensable  tool 
for  acquiring  that  understanding.  All  known  societies  have  classified 
their  members  into  categories  above  or  below  one  another  on  a 
scale  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  The  process  of  stratification 
involves  the  allocation  of  individuals  to  different  levels  enjoying 
unusual  amounts  of  status,  wealth,  power,  and  prestige.  The 
contrasts  between  the  higher  and  lower,  rich  and  poor,  powerful 
and  powerless,  between  those  who  expect  deference  and  those  who 
give  it,  provide  the  substance  of  our  social  living.  It  is  this  aspect 
of  society  that  we  consider  here.  Vance  Packard's  Status  Seekers, 
William  Whyte's  Organization  Man,  C.  Wright  Mills'  Power  Elite 
or  White  Collar  (both  for  better  students)  are  possible  texts  here. 
I  personally  found  Mills'  books  difficult  to  teach  in  terms 
of  maintaining  student  interest;  Packard  is  much  more  satisfactory 
and  can  be  supplemented  by  selected  mimeographed  pages  from 
Mills  or  Whyte.  Then,  too,  one  could  take  up  the  varying  values 
of  individualism,  pragmatism,  activism,  security,  momism,  belief 
in  progress  and  affluence  as  these  are  reflected  in  advertisements, 
comic  strips,  movies,  the  popular  T.V.  programs,  and  the  Amer- 
ican novel  (Sinclair  Lewis,  John  Steinbeck,  John  Marquand,  and 
Cameron  Hawley  are  obvious  examples).  Written  assignments  I 
have  used  include  a  check-list  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
American  society,  an  analysis  of  the  values  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's favorite  comic  strip,  an  assessment  of  the  values  projected 
into  the  advertisements  they  see  on  their  way  to  school,  on  T.V. 
Two  assignments  arising  from  Packard's  book:  an  interview  with 
one  member  from  each  of  the  five  classes  described  in  Status 
Seekers,  and  a  report  on  their  visit  to  three  department  stores 
representing  upper,  middle,  and  lower  class  which  sell  the  same 
type  of  merchandise.  In  this  last  assignment  they  are  to  reflect 
on  the  customers  they  see,  the  advertising  and  selling  techniques 
and  test  their  observations  against  Packard's  analysis. 
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Social  Problems  in  Contemporary  America.  In  the  light  of  what 
has  been  taken  in  the  course  so  far,  it  is  best  here  to  select  prob- 
lems that  are  directly  connected  with  culture  and  social  class. 
I  have  consistently  selected  crime  and  delinquency,  ethnic  pre- 
judice and  urban  problems.  Other  topics  could  be  treated,  of 
course;  but  this  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  interest  of  both 
the  teacher  and  students  as  well  as  upon  the  given  locality.  In 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  Harrison  Salisbury's  Shook-up 
Generation  offers  an  exceptionally  balanced  description  of  the 
problem.  To  fill  in  background  for  the  teacher,  Cohen's  Delin- 
quent Boys:  The  Culture  of  the  Gang  and  Olin  and  Cloward's 
Delinquency  and  Opportunity  are  strongly  recommended.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  class  discussions,  written  assignments  might  include: 
a  description  of  the  delinquent  problem  in  one's  own  city  or 
neighborhood,  an  essay  on  the  meaning  and  function  of  "heart" 
in  a  delinquent  and  non-delinquent's  life,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween urban  and  suburban  delinquency,  interviews  and  reports 
about  the  juvenile  court  system,  the  reform  school  and  probation 
setup,  the  general  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  and  finally  critical 
reviews  of  some  of  the  available  educational  movies  about  the 
problem,  such  as  the  Twentieth  Century  Prudential  film,  "Genera- 
tion Without  a  Cause."  In  this  connection  it  is  often  illustra- 
tive to  spend  some  time  on  the  normal  teen-ager  in  society,  his 
problems  and  responses.  Coleman'  Adolescent  Society  and 
Greeley's  Strangers  in  the  House  provide  helpful  background  for 
the  teacher  here. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  ethnic  prejudice,  several  procedural 
suggestions  seem  in  order.  If  the  subject  is  going  to  be  treated, 
it  should  be  discussed  in  depth  or  not  at  all;  and  because  of  the 
obvious  emotional  resistances  to  understanding  here,  it  is  most 
helpful  to  start  with  the  concrete  problem  from  the  Negro's  view- 
point and  move  from  this  to  analysis  of  the  causes  of  prejudice, 
the  context  of  prejudice,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  prejudice. 
For  a  concrete  description  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  Negro, 
John  Howard  Griffin's  Black  Like  Me  or  James  Baldwin's  The 
Fire  Next  Time  bring  this  home  to  a  disturbing  degree.  Griffin's 
book,  written  obviously  from  the  standpoint  of  a  white  man, 
perhaps  has  more  advantages  here.  The  teacher  could  also  get  a 
local  NAACP  representative  to  speak  to  the  class.  For  a  treat- 
ment of  prejudice  itself— once  the  ground  has  been  laid— I  found 
that  Gordon  Allport's  Nature  of  Prejudice  the  best  book  available. 
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Even  though  time  does  not  usually  permit  taking  the  entire  book 
and  the  student's  lack  of  background  prevents  it,  whatever  time 
can  be  devoted  to  it  is  eminently  well-spent.  The  treatment  is 
clear,  precise,  interesting,  and  balanced.  It  stands  as  a  classic 
in  the  field. 

If  more  classes  can  be  devoted  to  social  problems,  a  third 
category  of  urban  problems  might  be  considered,  specifically  the 
areas  of  crime  and  urban  renewal.  Edwin  Sutherland's  Profes- 
sional Thief  or  one  of  the  better  books  on  the  Mafia  could  be 
discussed  when  treating  organized  crime;  current  problems  in 
one's  own  city  can  provide  the  basis  for  discussions  of  urban 
renewal.  Here  too  library  research  and  interviews  help  to  make 
the  situation  more  real  to  the  average  high  school  class. 

Communism.  With  the  first  semester  material  behind  him  the 
student  should  now  be  more  aware  of  the  complexities  of  social 
living  and  the  problem  areas  which  surround  him.  Are  there  no 
solutions  to  these  problems?  What  possibilities  do  exist  to  ground 
any  hope  for  social  order?  It  is  within  this  context  that  Com- 
munism and  the  Social  Teaching  of  the  Church  can  be  presented. 

Perhaps  the  best  over-all  introduction  to  Communism  is  the 
Life  booklet  on  the  subject  correlating  their  series  on  the  subject 
published  a  few  years  ago.  The  book  covers  the  theory  of  Marx 
and  Engels  supporting  the  Communist  movement,  the  history 
of  the  movement  itself,  and  a  picture  of  contemporary  Soviet 
society  in  Russia  and  China  and  in  the  satellite  countries.  The 
students  seem  to  appreciate  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  theory 
of  Marxism  here;  and  I  have  found  them  surprisingly  able  to 
grasp  its  basic  structure.  A  reading  and  critical  discussion  of 
Marx's  Communist  Manifesto  can  fill  out  this  structure  a  bit, 
if  permission  for  the  class  to  read  the  book  is  not  overly  difficult 
to  acquire.  With  the  fundamental  Marxist  concepts  in  mind  it 
is  much  easier  for  them  to  interpret  the  chameleon-like  aspect 
of  current  Communist  positions  on  foreign  policy,  colonialism, 
industrial  development.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Masters  of  Deceit  offers 
further  material  by  describing  the  nature  and  force  of  Communism 
in  the  U.S.A.,  and  current  periodical  literature  is  indispensable 
for  an  up-to-date  picture  of  Soviet  problems.  For  many  students 
this  section  of  the  course  turns  out  to  be  the  most  extensive 
treatment  of  Communism  they  receive  in  either  high  school  or 
college. 

Social  Teaching  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  last  section  of  the 
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course,  and  the  way  it  is  handled  depends  greatly  on  the  specific 
content  and  approach  of  the  senior  religion  program.  Some  recent 
developments  in  this  area  would  focus  on  the  Church's  social 
teaching  as  an  element  of  the  layman's  witness  to  Christ  and 
His  Church  through  the  social  apostolate.  If  this  matter  is  at 
least  partially  discussed  within  the  religion  program,  the  sociology 
teacher's  job  is  made  easier,  since  the  social  encyclicals  them- 
selves are  difficult  to  teach  to  the  modern  teen-ager.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  encyclicals  are  not  relevant  to  the  conscious  world  of 
the  adolescent  and  the  documents  are  written  in  a  style  alien 
to  them.  Some  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  taking 
a  case-study  approach  to  the  encyclicals,  consequently  empha- 
sizing the  concrete  aspects  of  the  problems  treated,  rather  than 
the  solutions  they  provide.  An  approach  that  I  have  discovered 
moderately  successful  is  to  divide  the  matter  of  the  Church's 
social  teaching  into  three  categories  of  the  private  sphere  of  busi- 
ness and  economics,  the  public  sphere  of  government,  and  the 
world  sphere  of  international  organization  and  cooperation. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  ''private  sphere"  of  Church  teaching 
the  class  would  take  up  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise,  the  counterflow  of  money  and  goods,  the  stock 
market,  the  union  movement,  and  collective  bargaining.  Here 
the  McGraw-Hill  volume  American  Capitalism  (the  first  in  their 
economic  literary  series)  and  past  articles  from  Social  Order  are 
helpful.  For  the  teacher,  Gamb's  Men,  Money  and  Goods  as  well 
as  Samuelson's  Economics  are  indispensable.  For  projects  the 
students  can  play  the  stock  market,  interview  a  union  or  man- 
agement leader,  read  and  refute  articles  in  clearly  pro-union,  pro- 
management,  or  socialist  newspapers. 

As  regards  the  public  sphere,  the  main  questions  involve  the 
nature  of  government,  the  functions  of  government  in  society, 
the  notion  of  subsidiarity,  and  the  various  conflicts  over  federal 
intervention.  CBS's  T.V.  film  The  Harvest  of  Shame  provides 
a  vivid  presentation  of  the  poverty  problem  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  the  plight  of  the  migrant  worker;  John  L.  Thomas'  chap- 
ters on  "Economic  Insecurity"  and  ''Welfare  Functions  of  the 
State"  from  Social  Orientations,  his  articles  on  the  population 
problem  in  past  issues  of  Social  Order,  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy's  essay  on  subsidiarity,  "Government:  How  Much  Is 
Too  Much?"  (Social  Action  reprints.  University  of  Dayton),  and 
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selections  from  Robert  M.  Maclver's  Web  of  Government  offer 
stimulating  material  in  this  area. 

The  method  of  handling  the  international  sphere  of  the  Church's 
teaching  would  follow  the  same  pattern.  Topics  include:  the  eco- 
nomics of  underdeveloped  countries,  foreign  aid,  the  United 
Nations.  Barbara  Ward's  Rich  Nations  and  Poor  Nations  as  well 
as  past  Social  Order  articles  provide  adequate  material.  As  a 
general  reference  for  this  part  of  the  course,  Everett  J.  Morgan, 
S.J.'s  The  Conscience  of  a  Catholic  gives  numerous  case-studies 
and  a  rich  fund  of  bibliographical  items,  as  well  as  a  balanced 
presentation  of  the  teaching  of  the  encyclicals.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  length  and  expense  of  the  book,  it  would  be  ideal  for  the 
student  and  teacher  alike. 

In  all  this,  however,  the  fundamental  supposition  is  that  it  is 
both  misleading  and  somewhat  unrealistic  to  teach  the  Church's 
social  doctrine  to  students  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  social 
situations  they  deal  with.  Readings  from  the  encyclicals  them- 
selves are  secondary  and  not  always  necessary  to  understand  the 
principles  at  issue.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  go  back  any 
further  than  Mater  et  Magistra  at  the  high  school  level. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I  hope  the  development  of  the  above  syllabus  will  demonstrate 
not  only  what  has  been  taught,  but  also  what  can  be  taught 
profitably  in  a  senior  sociology  course.  It  is  in  no  way  complete. 
All  the  books  mentioned  for  student  use  are  available  in  paper- 
back at  reasonable  cost.  Available  audio-visual  aids,  in  them- 
selves quite  integral  to  the  course,  have  merely  been  hinted  at. 
But  from  what  has  been  said  it  should  be  possible  to  conclude 
that  a  high  school  course  of  reasonable  depth  and  seriousness 
can  be  constructed.  To  be  effective,  any  syllabus  must  be  flexible 
and  allow  room  for  experiment  and  differing  emphasis.  This  is 
especially  true  when  treating  such  a  changing  subject  as  sociology. 
The  sophistication  and  special  environment  of  the  students  in 
each  school  will  figure  strongly  in  the  planning,  as  well  as  recent 
and  more  satisfying  published  materials.  The  present  article  has 
attempted  to  indicate  the  status  of  high  school  sociology,  various 

10.  The  cost  of  the  course  outline  here  would  normally  run  about  $8.00.  This  will  vary  according  to 
the  books  selected  and  the  discounts  available.  But  since  no  other  text  was  required  for  the  course, 
I  did  not  judge  the  cost  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  courses  taught  from  a  textbook  and 
supplementary  paperbacks. 
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problems  connected  with  such  a  course,  and  some  possible  solu- 
tions. The  proposals  are  frankly  experimental.  Only  their  use  in 
the  classroom  will  show  whether  teaching  sociology  in  high  school 
can  indeed  develop  the  student  and  enrich  the  curriculum.  It  is 
my  own  conviction  that  the  challenge  deserves  to  be  met. 


Enrollment  Statistics 
Scholastic  Year  1965  - 1966 

Eugene  F.  Mangold,  S.  J. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 
4  YEAR  ENROLLMENT 

The  American  Jesuit  High  Schools  for  the  Scholastic  year  1965- 
1966  number  53  High  Schools.  Of  these  53  High  Schools,  50  are 
included  in  this  survey  with  full  four-year  High  School  enroll- 
ments. The  three  schools  that  do  not  have  a  full  four-year  enroll- 
ment are:  Jesuit  High  of  Sacramento  which  has  only  the  first 
three  years  enrollment  and  the  two  new  Detroit  Province  High 
Schools,  St.  John's  High  School  of  Toledo  and  Walsh  Jesuit 
High  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  which  have  enrollment  this  year  for 
Freshmen  only. 

On  an  all-over  basis  of  51  High  Schools,  18  show  an  increase 
in  all-over  enrollment  and  33  show  a  decrease  in  all-over  enroll- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  Brebeuf  Prep,  Jesuit  High  of  Sacra- 
mento, St.  John's  of  Toledo,  Walsh  Jesuit  High  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  Xavier  High  of  Concord  show  only  the  increase  of  a  full 
year  since  they  are  all  in  the  process  of  developing  into  a  full 
four- year  High  School.  Since  the  two  schools  out  of  the  United 
States,  that  is  San  Jose  of  Peru  (a  Chicago  Province  School)  and 
San  Mateo  of  Chile  (a  Maryland  Province  School)  are  appearing 
in  our  survey  for  the  first  time,  we  are  unable  to  indicate  either 
an  increase  or  a  decrease  for  these  two  schools. 

On  the  drawing-boards  for  new  Jesuit  High  Schools  to  open 
in  the  near  future,  we  have  word  that  the  Bishop  Connolly  High 
School,  a  new  High  School  to  be  opened  by  the  New  England 
Province,  will  open  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  in  September 
of  1966;  the  De  Smet  Jesuit  High  which  will  be  opened  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  Missouri  Province  will  now  open  in  September  of 
1967.  De  Smet  had  been  scheduled  for  a  1966  opening,  but  ran 
into  legal  complications  on  the  purchase  of  its  property  and 
had  to  go  to  court  to  settle  the  matter.  This  has  delayed  the 
opening  of  this  Missouri  Province  School  for  at  least  a  year. 

Using  the  figures  for  a  full  four-year  enrollment  as  our  basis, 
five  of  the  High  Schools  showed  a  notable  increase  in  numerical 
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enrollment.  The  five  schools  are  Colegio  San  Ignacio  with  an 
increase  of  168;  Brophy  College  Prep  with  an  increase  of  43; 
Boston  College  High  with  an  increase  of  30;  St.  Ignatius  High  of 
Cleveland  with  an  increase  of  28  and  Bellarmine  High  of  Tacoma 
with  an  increase  of  25. 

Schools  that  show  a  notable  increase  in  all-over  enrollment  on 
a  percentage  basis  are:  Colegio  San  Ignacio  with  an  increase  of 
30.9  per  cent;  Loyola  High  of  Missoula  with  an  increase  of  18.1 
per  cent;  the  Cranwell  School  with  an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent; 
Brophy  College  Prep  with  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent;  Georgetown 
Prep  with  an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent;  Bellarmine  High  of  Tacoma 
with  an  increase  of  6.0  per  cent. 

As  was  noted  above  in  this  article,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
American  Jesuit  High  Schools  showed  decreases  in  all-over  four- 
year  enrollment  for  the  current  scholastic  year.  Ten  schools  which 
showed  an  evident  numerical  decrease  in  this  four-year  enrollment 
are  St.  Ignatius  of  San  Francisco  with  68;  McQuaid  High  of 
Rochester  with  67;  Creighton  Prep  of  Omaha  with  53;  St.  Ignatius 
of  Chicago  with  28;  Canisius  of  Buffalo  with  27;  Loyola  High 
of  Towson  with  27;  Rockhurst  High  of  Kansas  City  with  26; 
Bishop's  Latin  of  Pittsburgh  with  25;  Regis  High  of  Denver  with 
25  and  Strake  Jesuit  High  of  Houston  with  22.  This  might  be  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  indicate  that  Jesuit  College  Prep  of  Hous- 
ton has  changed  its  name  to  Strake  Jesuit  High. 

The  six  High  Schools  which  show  an  appreciable  decrease 
in  all-over  four-year  enrollment  on  a  percentage  basis  are:  Bish- 
op's Latin  of  Pittsburgh  with  17.8  per  cent  decrease;  McQuaid 
Jesuit  High  of  Rochester  with  a  decrease  of  9.5  per  cent;  the 
Loyola  School  of  New  York  with  a  decrease  of  8.0  per  cent;  St. 
Ignatius  High  School  of  San  Francisco  with  a  decrease  of  6.6 
per  cent;  Strake  Jesuit  High  of  Houston  with  a  decrease  of  5.6 
per  cent  and  Creighton  Prep  of  Omaha  with  a  6.6  per  cent 
decrease. 

The  eight  largest  American  Jesuit  High  Schools  on  the  basis  of 
full  four-year  enrollment  are  Loyola  Academy  of  Chicago  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,580;  Boston  College  High  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,311  students;  St.  Xavier  High  of  Cincinnati  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,229;  St.  Ignatius  of  Cleveland  1,148;  St.  Ignatius  of  Chicago 
1,076;  St.  Peter's  of  Jersey  City  1,064;  St.  Ignatius  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 1,022  and  Loyola  of  Los  Angeles  1,014. 

The  combined  all-over  enrollments  for  the  53  American  Jesuit 
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High  Schools  run  from  the  largest,  Loyola  Academy  of  Chicago 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,580  to  Bishop's  Latin  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
smallest  school  with  an  enrollment  of  140.  Those  who  have  been 
reading  this  article  in  the  past  few  years  will  realize  that  Bishop's 
Latin  has  taken  away  the  title  of  the  smallest  American  Jesuit 
High  School  from  Loyola  High  School  of  Missoula  which  has 
held  this  position  for  the  past  several  years.  Actually,  the  53 
Jesuit  High  Schools  break  down  into  three  fairly  even  classifica- 
tions. There  are  15  schools  in  the  classification  of  901  to  1,580 
students;  there  are  20  schools  in  the  classification  of  501  students 
to  900  students;  there  are  18  schools  in  the  classification  of  150 
students  to  500  students. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  we  list  the  schools  in  their  exact 
order  of  enrollment  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  The  schools 
are:  (1)  Loyola  Academy,  1,580;  (2)  Boston  College  High  School, 
1,311;  (3)  St.  Xavier  High  School  of  Cincinnati,  1,229;  (4)  St. 
Ignatius  High  School  of  Cleveland,  1,148;  (5)  St.  Ignatius  High 
School  of  Chicago,  1,076;  (6)  St.  Peter's  Prep,  1,064;  (7)  St.  Ignatius 
High  School  of  San  Francisco,  1,022;  (8)  Loyola  High  School  of 
Los  Angeles,  1,014;  (9)  University  of  Detroit  High  School,  984; 
(10)  Marquette  University  High  School,  975;  (11)  Brooklyn  Prep, 
967;  (12)  Creighton,  965;  (13)  Xavier  High  School  of  New  York, 
956;  (14)  Jesuit  High  School  of  New  Orleans,  916;  (15)  Bellarmine, 
San  Jose,  907;  (16)  St.  Louis  University  High  School,  869;  (17) 
Canisius  High,  856;  (18)  Fordham  Prep,  847;  (19)  St.  Joseph's 
Prep,  816;  (20)  Fairfield,  801;  (21)  Rockhurst  High  School,  779; 
(22)  Gonzaga  Prep,  767;  (23)  Gonzaga  High  School  (D.C.)  721;  (24) 
Colegio  San  Ignacio,  712;  (25)  McQuaid  Jesuit  High  School,  703; 
(26)  Loyola  High  School  (Towson)  676;  (27)  Brebeuf,  633;  (28) 
Regis  High  School  (New  York),  623;  (29)  Brophy,  596;  (30)  Camp- 
ion, 590;  (31)  Regis  High  School  of  Denver,  589;  (32)  Jesuit  High 
School  of  Dallas,  574;  (33)  Chaplain  Kapaun,  547;  (34)  Seattle 
Prep,  513;  (35)  Jesuit  High  School  of  Portland,  507;  (36)  Bellar- 
mine, Tacoma,  440;  (37)  Jesuit  High  School  of  El  Paso,  422;  (38) 
Scranton  Prep,  402;  (39)  Xavier  High  School  of  Concord,  401; 
(40)  Jesuit  College  Prep  of  Houston,  396;  (41)  Jesuit  High  School, 
Tampa,  377;  (42)  Cheverus,  364;  (43)  Georgetown  Prep,  321;  (44) 
Jesuit  High  School,  Shreveport,  301;  (45)  Jesuit  High  School  of 
Sacramento,  297;  (46)  Colegio  San  Jose  (Peru),  244;  (47)  Cranwell, 
243;  (48)  St.  John  s  of  Toledo,  237;  (49)  Loyola  School,  N.Y.,  187; 
(50)  Walsh  Jesuit  High  School,  153;  (51)  Loyola  High  School  of 
Missoula,  150;  (52)  Colegio  San  Mateo  (Chile),  141;  and  (53) 
Bishop's  Latin  School,  140. 
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For  the  sake  of  strict  accuracy,  we  should  note  that  at  least 
4  of  the  schools  have  all-over  total  enrollments  which  include 
primary  grades.  These  schools  include  Colegio  San  Ignacio  with 
an  all-over  enrollment  of  712,  but  with  a  High  School  enrollment 
of  417;  Georgetown  Prep  with  an  all-over  enrollment  of  321  but 
with  a  High  School  enrollment  of  268;  Jesuit  High  School  of  New 
Orleans  with  an  all-over  enrollment  of  916  but  with  a  High  School 
enrollment  of  814;  Colegio  San  Mateo  in  Chile  with  an  all-over 
enrollment  of  141  but  with  a  High  School  enrollment  of  71.  This, 
of  course,  would  make  Colegio  San  Mateo  the  smallest  school 
in  our  listing  of  the  American  Jesuit  High  Schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FRESHMEN  ENROLLMENT 

Of  the  53  High  Schools  in  our  present  survey  for  the  scholastic 
year,  1965-1966,  24  of  the  High  Schools  show  an  increase  in  their 
freshmen  enrollment;  22  of  the  High  Schools  show  a  decrease  in 
their  freshmen  enrollment;  3  of  the  High  Schools  have  the  same 
freshmen  enrollment  as  the  previous  year;  2  of  the  new  High 
Schools  are  enrolling  their  first  freshman  class;  Colegio  San  Jose 
and  Colegio  San  Mateo  are  new  to  the  survey  this  year  so  we 
have  no  comparative  figures. 

The  following  10  schools  show  an  evident  numerical  increase 
in  the  1965-1966  Freshman  Class:  Boston  College  High  School 
with  49;  St.  Ignatius  Cleveland  with  49;  Brophy  College  Prep 
with  46;  Chaplain  Kapaun  with  44;  Fairfield  College  Prep  with 
43;  Colegio  San  Ignacio  with  41;  Jesuit  High  of  New  Orleans 
with  34;  Jesuit  High  of  Dallas  with  31;  St.  Ignatius,  Chicago 
with  21;  Brebeuf  Prep  with  18. 

The  13  schools  with  the  largest  percentage  increase,  all  with 
at  least  a  10  per  cent  increase,  are  the  following:  Colegio  San 
Ignacio,  40.6  per  cent;  Brophy  College  Prep,  33.1  per  cent: 
Chaplain  Kapaun  with  31.6  per  cent;  Georgetown  Prep,  27.4 
per  cent;  Fairfield  College  Prep,  20.0  per  cent;  Jesuit  High  of 
Dallas  20.0  per  cent;  St.  Ignatius,  Cleveland,  17.5  per  cent;  Jesuit 
High  of  New  Orleans,  15.8  per  cent;  The  Cranwell  School,  14.3 
per  cent;  Boston  College  High,  14.6  per  cent;  Jesuit  High 
of  Tampa,  13.2  per  cent;  Jesuit  High  of  Sacramento,  10.9  per 
cent;  Brebeuf  Prep,  10.0  per  cent. 

Ten  of  the  American  Jesuit  High  Schools  show  an  evident 
numerical  decrease.  St.  Peter's  Prep  with  a  decrease  of  84; 
Fordham  Prep,  53;  Loyola  College,  47;  St.  Ignatius,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 40;  Gonzaga  High  (D.C.),  33;  Loyola  High,  Los  Angeles, 
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28;  Canisius  High,  27;  St.  Joseph's  High,  22;  Jesuit  High  of  El 
Paso,  15;  Strake  Jesuit  High,  Houston,  13. 

A  decrease  in  percentage  can  be  noted  in  the  following  10  High 
Schools:  St.  Peter's  Prep  with  a  31.5  percentage  decrease  in  fresh- 
men; Fordham  Prep  with  24.1  per  cent;  St.  Ignatius,  San  Fran- 
cisco with  15.4  per  cent;  Gonzaga  High  (D.C.)  with  17.9  per 
cent;  Loyola  Academy  with  11.3  per  cent;  Loyola  High  of  Los 
Angeles  with  a  11.2  per  cent;  Canisius  High  with  a  11.2  per  cent; 
Strake  Jesuit  High  with  11.1  per  cent;  Jesuit  High  of  El  Paso 
with  a  10.7  per  cent  and  St.  Joseph's  Prep  with  a  10.2  per  cent. 

SUMMARY-HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

There  are  53  American  Jesuit  High  Schools  appearing  in  the 
current  enrollment  survey  for  the  scholastic  year  of  1965-1966. 
The  total  Freshmen  year  enrollment  for  all  53  schools  is  10,115 
freshmen,  an  increase  of  564  freshmen  students  for  the  year  1964- 
1965  total  of  9,551  freshmen.  The  increase  for  freshman  is  5.9 
per  cent. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR  —  In  all  53  schools  represent  an  enrollment 
of  8,804,  an  increase  of  220  Sophomores  over  last  year's  total 
of  8,584  or  an  increase  of  2.6  per  cent. 

The  JUNIOR  year  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  7,936  Juniors 
or  a  loss  of  31  Juniors  from  the  previous  year's  total  of  7,967. 
This  represents  a  loss  of  0.3  per  cent. 

SENIOR  year  has  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  53  High  Schools 
with  an  enrollment  this  year  of  7,611  seniors,  an  increase  of  6 
seniors  over  last  year's  total  of  7,605.  The  percentage  increase 
is  0.1  per  cent. 

SPECIALS  shows  an  increase  of  182  students  this  year.  The 
total  for  this  year  is  583  Specials;  last  year's  total  was  401.  The 
increase  is  45.3  per  cent.  The  total  combined  enrollment  for  all 
53  American  Jesuit  High  Schools  for  the  scholastic  year  1965-1966 
including  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  and  Specials 
is  35,049  students.  This  is  an  increase  of  941  students  over  last 
year's  total  of  34,108  or  a  percentage  increase  of  2.8  per  cei^t. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
GRAND  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT- 1965,  1966 
The  figures  reported  as  basis  of  comparison  of  enrollment  in 
this  article  are  the  totals  listed  under  the  category  of  Grand 
Total.  The  Grand  Total  enrollment  includes  all  students  enrolled 
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in  the  college  or  university,  both  full  and  part  time,  both  tuition 
and  non-tuition  courses,  and  all  students  enrolled  in  off-campus 
extension  courses.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  we  have  used 
the  Grand  Total  enrollment  as  basis  of  our  comparative  statistics, 
many  colleges  and  universities  use  the  alternate  total  of  full-time 
enrollment  only. 

All  totals  used  in  the  present  survey  have  been  furnished  us  by 
the  Registrars  of  our  28  American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities. 
We  note  this  at  this  time  since  occasionally  enrollment  figures 
which  appear  in  this  article  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  enroll- 
ment figures  of  the  various  institutions  which  appear  in  their 
publications  and  publicity  brochures. 

The  1965-1966  Grand  Total  enrollment  figures  for  the  28  Amer- 
ican Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  show  that  25  of  our  institu- 
tions showed  an  increase  in  Grand  Total  enrollment  and  3  institu- 
tions showed  a  decrease. 

The  colleges  and  universities  showing  an  evident  increase 
numerically  in  Grand  Total  enrollment  are:  University  of  San 
Francisco  with  an  increase  of  850  students;  St.  Joseph's  Gollege 
with  an  increase  of  793  students;  Fordham  University  with  an 
increase  of  679  students;  Xavier  University  with  an  increase  of 
658  students;  Marquette  University  with  an  increase  of  626  stu- 
dents and  Santa  Clara  with  an  increase  of  505  students. 

More  noticeable  are  the  percentage  increases  shown  in  Grand 
Total  enrollment  in  the  following  colleges:  University  of  San 
Francisco  with  an  increase  of  17.9  per  cent;  Xavier  University 
with  an  increase  of  14.1  per  cent;  Wheeling  College  with  an  in- 
crease of  13.8  per  cent;  St.  Joseph's  College  with  an  increase  of 
12.1  per  cent;  St.  Peter's  College  with  an  increase  of  12.1  per 
cent;  Santa  Clara  with  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent;  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  with  an  increase  of  11.6  per  cent. 

The  three  institutions  showing  a  decrease  numerically  in  Grand 
Total  enrollment  are  Loyola  of  Chicago  with  a  decrease  of  291 
students  or  2.1  per  cent,  Seattle  University  with  a  decrease  of 
70  students  or  1.7  per  cent,  and  Spring  Hill  College  with  a 
decrease  of  145  students  or  11.4  per  cent. 

The  eight  largest  institutions  from  the  standpoint  of  Grand 
Total  enrollment  for  the  scholastic  year  1965-1966  are  the  same 
seven  schools  which  have  appeared  in  previous  listings  with  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  school,  St.  Joseph's  College  of  Philadelphia 
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which  joins  this  particular  listing  for  the  first  time.  These  schools 
in  the  order  of  size  in  Grand  Total  enrollment  are: 

Marquette  University  —  13,789 
Loyola,  Chicago  —  13,491 
University  of  Detroit  -  11,593 
St.  Louis  University  —  11,011 
Fordham  University  -  10,018 
Boston  College  -  9,526 
Georgetown  University  —  7,626 
St.  Joseph's  College  -  7,183 

The  combined  Total  Enrollment  or  Grand  Total  for  these  eight 
institutions  is  84,287  students  or  73.3  per  cent  of  the  Grand  Total 
enrollment  of  146,103  students  of  all  28  American  Jesuit  colleges 
and  universities. 

As  was  noted  above  many  accrediting  agencies  and  educational 
surveys  prefer  the  listing  of  full-time  students  only  as  a  better 
indication  of  a  university's  standing  or  status.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  listing  in  the  terms  of  full-time  enrollment  only  the 
following  seven  institutions  which  show  the  largest  enrollments. 
The  schools  are  as  follows: 

Marquette  University  —  8,230 
Boston  College  -  7,741 
Loyola,  Chicago  —  7,226 
St.  Louis  Univesity  —  7,150 
Fordham  University  —  6,759 
Georgetown  University  —  6,435 
University  of  Detroit  —  5,248 

These  seven  schools  show  a  total  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents only^  of  48,789  or  53.2  per  cent  of  the  full-time  enrollment 
for  all  the  28  colleges  and  universities  of  90,610  full-time  students. 

In  order  to  show  the  comparative  size  of  our  various  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  American  Assistancy,  we  list  the  various 
institutions  in  numerical  order  of  size  of  their  full-time  student 
enrollment.  They  are:  (1)  Marquette,  8,230;  (2)  Boston  College, 
7,741;  (3)  Loyola  (Chicago),  7,226;  (4)  St.  Louis,  7,150 
(5)  Fordham,  6,759;  (6)  Georgetown,  6,435;  (7)  Detroit,  5,248 
(8)  Seattle,  3,486;  (9)  San  Francisco,  3,298;  (10)  Creighton,  3,063 
(11)  Santa  Clara,  3,035;  (12)  John  Carroll,  2,930;  (13)  Xavier, 
2,480;  (14)  Gonzaga,  2,373;  (15)  St.  Joseph's,  2,228;  (16)  Holy 
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Cross,  2,106;  (17)  St.  Peter's,  2,095;  (18)  Loyola  (New  Orleans), 
2,061;  (19)  Canisius,  1,891;  (20)  Loyola  (Los  Angeles),  1,763;  (21) 
Scranton,  1,627;  (22)  Le  Moyne,  1,470;  (23)  Fairfield,  1,454;  (24) 
Loyola  (Baltimore),  1,029;  (25)  Rockhurst,  985;  (26)  Spring  Hill, 
930;  (27)  Regis,  793;  (28)  Wheeling,  724. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  tabular  table  upon  which  we 
indicate  the  enrollment  statistics  in  the  various  institutions  is 
confined  to  14  categories  plus  the  general  category  of  mis- 
cellaneous. Manifestly  it  is  impossible  to  include  a  tabular  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  various  schools  and  departments  in  our  com- 
plex American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities.  For  the  convenience 
of  our  readers  and  to  assuage  the  feelings  of  the  many  Registrars 
who  so  graciously  supplied  us  with  statistics  for  this  article,  we 
give  specific  listings,  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article,  of  the 
schools  and  departments  which  are  listed  under  the  general  cat- 
egory of  miscellaneous. 

In  treating  of  the  individual  schools  and  departments  as  they 
appear  in  the  tabular  table  we  realize  that  many  would  find  it 
a  tedious  task  to  go  through  the  tables  seeking  out  information 
on  the  various  aspects  of  enrollment  for  the  current  scholastic 
year.  Thus,  we  will  try  to  summarize  the  salient  features  of  the 
table  for  those  who  wish  information  on  either  a  specific  school 
or  department.  In  general,  out  of  the  15  categories  used  in  the 
tabular  table  No.  Two,  10  of  the  categories  show  an  increase 
for  the  current  year  and  5  show  a  decrease. 

Schools  and  departments  showing  an  increase  for  the  current 
year  for  all  28  colleges  and  universities  are:  Liberal  Arts,  Day; 
Commerce,  Day;  Commerce,  Evening;  Education;  Social  Work; 
Medicine;  Dentistry;  Law,  Day;  Law,  Evening;  Craduate. 

Schools  and  departments  showing  a  decrease  in  general  cat- 
egories are:  Liberal  Arts,  Evening;  Engineering;  Nursing; 
Pharmacy,  Miscellaneous. 

As  far  as  the  individual  categories  are  concerned,  readers  of  this 
article  may  find  the  following  summaries  of  interest:  Liberal  Arts, 
Day;  in  28  colleges  has  a  total  enrollment  of  48,131  an  increase 
of  4,145  students  or  a  9.4  per  cent  increase  over  the  last  year's 
total.  Liberal  Arts,  Evening;  with  18  schools  reporting  shows  a 
total  of  12,351  students  or  a  loss  of  1,553  students  and  a  loss  of 
12.6  per  cent.  Commerce,  Day;  reporting  in  21  schools  shows  a 
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total  enrollment  of  2,927  students,  an  increase  of  1,900  and  an 
increase  of  17.2  per  cent.  Commerce,  Evening,  with  16  schools 
reporting  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  7,403,  an  increase  of  290 
students  or  4.1  per  cent.  Education;  with  6  schools  reporting  has 
a  total  enrollment  of  4,562,  an  increase  of  6,048  or  15.3  per  cent. 
Engineering,  with  7  schools  reporting  continues  the  same  down- 
ward trend  that  it  has  evidenced  in  the  past  several  years  with  a 

15.3  per  cent  loss.  The  total  enrollment  this  year  is  3,544  or  a 
loss  of  541  students.  Nursing;  in  9  schools  shows  a  minimum 
loss  of  20  with  a  present  enrollment  of  3,303  nursing  students. 
The  loss  is  0.6  per  cent.  Pharmacy;  with  an  additional  2  schools 
reporting  shows  a  present  enrollment  of  414  or  a  loss  of  69  stu- 
dents or  16.7  per  cent  over  last  year's  enrollment.  Part  of  this 
loss  of  course  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Loyola  University  of  New 
Orleans  has  closed  its  school  of  Pharmacy.  Social  Work  or  Service 
has  only  3  schools  reporting  in  our  Table  No.  Two,  but  actually 
there  are  4  schools  of  Social  Service.  However,  Loyola  University 
of  Chicago  reports  its  enrollment  in  Social  Work  as  an  enrollment 
in  their  graduate  school  total.  Enrollment  for  the  3  schools  listed 
in  our  table  is  720  students  or  an  increase  of  168  students  or 

30.4  per  cent.  Medicine;  with  5  schools  reporting  has  an  increase 
of  62  students  for  a  total  enrollment  of  1,883.  The  increase  is 
1.7  per  cent.  Dentistry;  with  7  schools  reporting  has  a  slight 
increase  in  enrollment  this  year  with  2,093  students  as  a  total 
enrollment.  The  increase  is  23  students  or  1.1  per  cent.  Day  Law 
with  12  schools  reporting  has  a  present  enrollment  of  3,569  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  280  students;  an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent. 
Evening  Law;  with  11  schools  reporting  has  an  increase  of  136 
students  and  a  present  enrollment  of  2,030  students.  The  increase 
is  7.2  per  cent.  With  23  Graduate  Schools  reporting,  there  is  a 
present  enrollment  of  22,622.  -  The  increase  is  2,366  students  or 
an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent.  Since  Miscellaneous  has  so  many 
varying  factors  and  entries  which  differ  greatly  from  one  year  to 
another  any  comment  on  either  increase  or  loss  in  this  category 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  category  Miscellaneous  has  always  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion for  the  various  registrars.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  list  on 
our  Master  Table  all  Schools  and  Departments  maintained  by 
the  28  American  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities.  We  try  to  give 
a  separate  classification  to  the  Schools  or  Departments  which 
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maintain  the  higher  enrollment  figures  or  which  a  majority  of  the 
various  institutions  maintain.  The  question  of  increase  or  decrease 
does  not  enter  into  the  category  of  Miscellaneous  other  than  that 
the  numbers  included  in  this  category  would  add  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  an  individual  institution  in  the  Grand  Total 
Category, 

For  the  sake  of  information  and  with  the  hope  of  placating  our 
registrars  who  have  so  graciously  contributed  all  the  statistics 
which  make  up  the  backbone  of  this  article,  we  list  the  various 
schools  or  departments  which  are  classified  by  us  as  Miscellaneous 
in  this  present  survey. 

The  various  categories  are:  Boston  College  (157):  Philosophers, 
51;  Novices,  87;  STB  Weston,  19.  Canisius  College  (109):  Pre- 
clinical Nurses,  109.  Fordham  University  (672):  Graduate  Educa- 
tion, 672.  Georgetown  University  (1,597):  Foreign  Service,  912; 
Institute  of  Language  and  Linguistics,  685.  Gonzaga  University 
(77):  Novices,  77.  Loyola  University  of  Chicago  (231):  Rome 
Center,  231.  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles  (274);  Evening 
Division,  60;  Advanced  Placement,  19.  St.  Vincent's,  121;  Queen 
of  Angels,  28;  Novices,  22;  Ryan  Prep,  24.  Loyola  University  of 
New  Orleans  (156):  Music,  94;  Dental  Hygiene,  62.  Marquette 
University  (1,712):  Journalism,  321;  Medical  Technology,  135; 
Physical  Therapy,  106;  Speech,  233;  Dental  Hygiene,  95;  Dental 
Hygiene  Degree  Program,  35;  Engineering  Evening,  523;  Nursing 
B.S.  Evening,  101;  Jesuit  College  Novices,  110;  Divine  Savior 
Novitiate,  26;  Madrid  Study  Center,  27.  Regis  College  (250): 
Natural  Science  and  Math.,  168;  Social  Science,  65;  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  17.  St.  Joseph's  College  (1,984):  Modern  Language 
Institute,  7;  Liberal  Arts  Evening,  234;  Science  Evening,  23;  Com- 
merce Evening,  478;  Isolated  Credit  Evening,  1,242.  St.  Louis 
University  (794):  Parks  College,  612;  Philosophy  and  Letters,  182; 
Seattle  University  (551):  Pre-Major,  334;  Sister  Formation,  196; 
Special  and  Transient  21.  University  of  Detroit  (374):  Architecture, 
213;  Colombiere  Juniors,  71;  Dental  Hygiene,  67;  Dental  As- 
sisting, 23.  University  of  San  Francisco  (684):  Science-Day,  482; 
Science- Evening,  106;  Presentation  Novitiate,  29;  Mt.  Alvemo 
Novitiate,  39;  College  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  28.  University  cf 
Scranton  (129):  Pre- Engineering,  48;  Non- Matriculated,  81.  Xavier 
University  (59):  Milford  Novitiate,  59. 
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As  was  indicated  in  last  year's  report  the  figures  on  freshmen 
enrollment  includes  statistics  from  all  undergraduate  schools. 
Reports  of  freshmen  previous  to  last  year's  report  included  fresh- 
men only  from  Liberal  Arts,  Commerce  and  Engineering.  Of  the 
28  colleges  and  universities  concerned,  19  institutions  show 
increases  in  freshmen  enrollment;  9  show  decreases. 

Increases  numerically  in  freshmen  enrollment  most  notable  were 
listed  at  the  following  schools:  St.  Joseph's  College  with  217; 
University  of  San  Francisco  with  211;  John  Carroll  with  135; 
Creighton  University  with  93;  Xavier  University  with  77;  Seattle 
University  with  69;  Gonzaga  University  with  68;  University  of 
Scranton  with  60;  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles  with  56. 

Institutions  showing  an  increase  in  percentage  of  freshmen  en- 
rollment for  the  current  scholastic  year  are:  University  of  San 
Francisco  with  28.2  per  cent;  Loyola  of  Los  Angeles  with  15.6 
per  cent;  St.  Joseph's  of  Philadelphia  with  14.6  per  cent;  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  with  14.1  percent;  Creighton  University  with 
13.1  per  cent;  Wheeling  College  with  13.1  percent;  John  Carroll 
University  with  10.7  per  cent;  Fairfield  University  with  10.4  per 
cent  and  Xavier  University  with  10.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  9  institutions  showing  a  decrease  in  freshmen  enroll- 
ment, we  call  your  attention  to  only  6  institutions  since  the 
decreases  in  the  other  3  are  minimal.  The  institutions  showing 
an  evident  numerical  decrease  are:  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
with  a  387  freshmen  decrease;  University  of  Detroit  with  169; 
Fordham  University  with  136;  Boston  College  with  131;  George- 
town University  with  108;  Holy  Cross  College  with  69. 

The  percentage  decrease  in  these  colleges  are:  Loyola,  Chicago 
with  a  22.7  per  cent  freshmen  decrease;  Holy  Cross  College  with 
11.5  per  cent;  University  of  Detroit  with  11.3  per  cent;  Fordham 
University  with  10.2  per  cent  and  Boston  College  with  8.1  per 
cent. 

Total  freshmen  enrollment  for  1965-1966  for  the  28  American 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  is  25,349  freshmen.  This  is  an 
increase  of  227  freshmen  over  last  year's  total  of  25,122.  The 
increase  is  0.9  per  cent. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  GENERAL  SUMMARY 

The  28  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  report  a  total  of  90,610 
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full-time  students  for  the  current  scholastic  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  6,271  full-time  students  over  the  last  year's  total  of 
84,339.  The  increase  is  7.4  per  cent.  Part-time  totals  have  an 
increase  of  603  students  for  a  total  of  44,706  part-time  students. 
The  increase  is  1.3  per  cent.  The  combined  full  and  part-time 
totals  for  the  28  institutions  is  135,316,  an  increase  of  6,874  stu- 
dents over  the  previous  total  of  128,442.  The  increase  is  5.3  per 
cent.  Extension  and  Low  Tuition  courses  had  a  total  of  10,787 
students  to  make  the  grand  total  for  1965-1966  for  all  28  Amer- 
ican Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  of  146,103  students.  This  is 
an  increase  of  6,931  students  over  the  last  year's  total  of  139,172. 
The  increase  is  4.9  per  cent. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  EDUCATIONAL  HOUSES  OF  OURS 

TERTIANSHIPS:FOm  TOWNSEND-33  Tertians :AURIESVILLE 
-43  Tertians;  DECATUR-22  Tertians;  POMFRET-24  Tertians; 
CLEVELAND-34  Frs.,  21  Brothers.  The  total  number  of  Tertian 
Fathers  in  the  United  States  Tertianships  is  156  Fathers.  There 
are  21  Tertian  Brothers  at  the  Brothers'  Tertianship  at  CLEVE- 
LAND. 

THEOLOGATES:  ALMA-31  in  First  Year;  28  in  Second  Year; 
20  in  Third  Year;  27  in  Fourth  Year,  for  a  total  of  106  Theolo- 
gians. NORTH  AURORA- 22  in  First  Year;  24  in  Second  Year; 

22  in  Third  Year;  25  in  Fourth  Year,  for  a  total  of  93  Theolo- 
gians. ST.  MARY-49  in  First  Year;  36  in  Second  Year;  42  in 
Third  Year;  43  in  Fourth  Year,  for  a  total  of  170  Theologians. 
WESTON- 20  in  First  Year;  22  in  Second  Year;  20  in  Third  Year; 
28  in  Fourth  Year,  for  a  total  of  90  Theologians.  WOODSTOCK- 

51  in  First  Year;  59  in  Second  Year;  59  in  Third  Year;  50  in 
Fourth  Year,  Special  2—219  plus  2  for  total  Theologians.  As- 
sistancy  totals  for  the  five  American  theologates  are:  173  in  First 
Year,  169  in  Second  Year;  163  in  Third  Year;  173  in  Fourth  Year, 
for  an  all-over  total  of  678  Theologians  plus  2. 

PHILOSOPHATES:  ASSUMPTION   HALL-24  in  First  Year; 

23  in  Second  Year;  30  in  Third  Year,  for  a  total  of  77  Philos- 
ophers. NORTH  AURORA-29  in  First  Year;  28  in  Second  Year; 
10  in  Third  Year,  for  a  total  of  67  Philosophers.  FUSZ  MEMO- 
RIAL—57  in  First  Year;  61  in  Second  Year;  51  in  Third  Year, 
for  a  total  of  169  Philosophers.  SHRUB  OAK-80  in  First  Year; 

52  in  Second  Year;  61  in  Third  Year,  for  a  total  of  193  Philos- 
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ophers.  MOUNT  ST.  MICHAEL-43  in  First  Year;  49  in  Second 
Year;  35  in  Third  Year,  for  a  total  of  127  Philosophers.  WESTON 
—36  in  First  Year;  26  in  Second  Year;  33  in  Third  Year,  for  a 
total  of  95  Philosophers.  Assistancy  totals  for  the  Six  American 
philosophates  are:  269  for  the  First  Year;  239  in  Second  Year; 
220  in  Third  Year,  for  a  total  of  728  Philosophers. 

JUNIORATES:  PLATTS BURGH -No  Juniors.  LOS  GATOS-30 
in  First  Year;  20  in  Second  Year,  a  total  of  50  Juniors.  QUEEN 
OF  PEACE- No  Juniors.  MILFORD-23  in  First  Year;  10  in 
Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  33  Juniors.  COLOMBIERE-16  in 
First  Year;  13  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  29  Juniors. 
WERNERSVILLE-11  in  First  Year;  18  in  Second  Year,  for  a 
total  of  29  Juniors.  FLORISSANT-23  in  First  Year;  16  in  Second 
Year,  for  a  total  of  39  Juniors.  SHADOWBROOK-22  in  First 
Year;  19  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  41  Juniors.  GRAND 
GOTEAU-14  in  First  Year;  10  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of 
24  Juniors.  St.  ANDREW-27  in  First  Year;  22  in  Second  Year, 
for  a  total  of  49  Juniors.  SHERIDAN-20  in  First  Year;  14  in 
Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  34  Juniors.  ST.  BONIFACIUS-26 
in  First  Year;  20  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  46  Juniors.  As- 
sistancy totals  for  the  10  American  juniorates  are:  212  in  First 
Year;  162  in  the  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  374  Juniors. 

NOVITIATES:  PLATTS  BURGH -13  in  First  Year;  14  in  Second 
Year,  for  a  total  of  27  Novices.  QUEEN  OF  PEACE- 13  in  First 
Year,  11  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  24  Novices.  LOS  GATOS 
—20  in  First  Year;  19  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  39  Novices. 
MILFORD-20  in  First  Year;  33  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of 
53  Novices.  COLOMBIERE-21  in  First  Year;  22  in  Second  Year, 
for  a  total  of  43  Novices.  WERNERSVILLE-21  in  First  Year; 
30  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  51  Novices.  FLORISSANT- 
15  in  First  Year;  24  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  39  Novices. 
SHADOWBROOK-25  in  First  Year;  21  in  Second  year,  for  a 
total  of  46  Novices.  GRAND  COTEAU-25  in  First  Year;  13  in 
Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  38  Novices.  ST.  ANDREW- 25  in 
First  Year;  30  in  Second  Year,  for  a  total  of  55  Novices. 
SHERIDAN- 23  in  First  Year;  20  in  Second  Year  for  a  total  of 
43  Novices.  ST.  BONIFACIUS-25  in  First  Year;  23  in  Second 
Year,  for  a  total  of  48  Novices.  Assistancy  totals  for  the  12  Amer- 
ican Novitiates  are  246  in  First  Year;  260  in  Second  Year,  for 
a  total  of  506  Novices. 
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House  Totals  for  the  various  Novitiate-Juniorates  are  as  follows: 
PLATTSBURGH-27  Novices,  No  Juniors,  House  Total  27. 
QUEEN  OF  PEACE -24  Novices,  No  Juniors,  House  Total  24. 
LOS  GATOS-39  Novices,  50  Juniors,  House  Total  89.  MIL- 
FORD -53  Novices,  33  Juniors,  House  Total  86.  COLOMBIERE 
-43  Novices,  29  Juniors,  House  Total  72.  WERNERSVILLE- 
51  Novices,  29  Juniors,  House  Total  80.  FLORISSANT-39 
Novices,  39  Juniors,  House  Total  78.  SHADOWBROOK-46 
Novices,  41  Juniors,  House  Total  87.  GRAND  COTEAU-38 
Novices,  24  Juniors,  House  Total  62.  ST.  ANDREW-55  Novices, 
49  Juniors,  House  Total  104.  SHERIDAN-43  Novices,  34  Juniors, 
House  Total  77.  ST.  BONIFACIUS-48  Novices,  46  Juniors,  House 
Total  94.  The  506  Novices  and  374  Juniors  form  a  total  of  880 
in  the  American  novitiates  and  juniorates. 

To  summarize,  the  enrollment  in  the  various  Houses  of  Formation 
of  the  American  Assistancy  for  the  scholastic  year  1965-1966  is: 
156  TERTIANS  in  five  tertianships:  679  THEOLOGIANS  in  five 
American  theologates;  728  PHILOSOPHERS  in  six  American 
philosophates;  374  JUNIORS  in  10  juniorates;  506  NOVICES 
in  12  American  novitiates;  The  total  of  men  in  training  in  the 
38  American  Houses  of  Formation  is  2,443  Jesuits. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  last  year,  there  were  196  TER- 
TIANS, 701  THEOLOGIANS,  768  PHILOSOPHERS,  403  JUN- 
IORS, 596  NOVICES  for  a  total  of  2,664  Jesuits  in  Formation. 
The  loss  for  the  present  year  over  last  year's  total  is  221  Jesuits. 

MINOR  SEMINARIES:  Students  listed  in  the  category  of  minor 
seminaries  are  students  preparing  not  for  the  Society,  but  for  the 
Diocesan  clergy,  but  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  CORPUS  CHRISTI  -  17  in  First  Year;  20  in 
Second  Year;  15  in  Third  Year  and  8  in  the  Fourth  Year  for  a 
total  of  60  students.  RYAN-FRESNO- 30  in  First  Year;  20  in 
Second  Year;  21  in  Third  Year;  and  6  in  Fourth  Year  for  a  total 
of  77  in  High  School.  It  also  has  11  in  First  Year  college  and  12 
in  Second  Year  college  for  a  total  of  23  college  students  and  a 
grand  total  of  100  students  in  training.  AIBONITO  —  5  in  First 
Year;  13  in  Second  Year,  5  in  Third  Year  and  8  in  Fourth  Year 
for  a  total  of  31  students.  St.  PHILIP  NERI  which  is  a  school 
for  delayed  vocations  conducted  by  the  Society  has  an  enrollment 
of  85  students.  We  do  not  list  the  students  at  Mundelein  Semin- 
ary in  Chicago  since  although  Ours  teach  at  the  Seminary,  the 
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Seminary  itself  is  not  under  our  jurisdiction. 

STUDENTS  UNDER  JESUIT  INSTRUCTION 
IN  123  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
JESUIT  ADMINISTRATION 
AMERICAN  ASSISTANCY  1965-1966 


28   Colleges  and  Universities  146,103 

53   High  Schools  35,049 

38    Houses  of  Formation  2,443 

3    Minor  Seminaries  191 

1    St.  Philip  Neri  85 

123   Schools  183,871 


Jesuit  Educational  Association 
High  School  Enrollment  1965-1966 
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Bellarmine  College  Preparatory   

Bellarmine  High  School  (Tacoma) 
Bishop's  Latin  School 


Boston  College  High  School 
Brebeuf  Preparatory  School  _ 
Brooklyn  Preparatory  School 
Brophy  College  Prep  School 


264 
135 
42 
405 
198 
270 
185 


217 
115 
36 
339 
173 
263 
130 


227 
108 
34 
318 
133 
233 
144 


199 
82 
27 
249 
129 
201 
137 


907 
440 
140 
1,311 
663 
967 
596 


905 
415 
165 
1,281 
465 
948 
553 


+  2 
+  25 
-  25 
+  30 
-hl68 
+  19 
+  43 


Campion  Jesuit  High  School 
Canisius  High  School 


Chaplain  Kapaun  Memorial  High 
Cheverus  High  School 


Colegio  San  Ignacio  (Puerto  Rico) 
Cranwell  School  


Creighton  Preparatory  School 


177 
240 
183 
117 
142 
64 
246 


154 
243 
119 

88 
112 

57 
226 


120 
195 
121 

83 
101 

55 
221 


139 
178 
124 
76 
62 
54 
272 


0 
0 
0 
0 
295 
13 
0 


590 
856 
547 
364 
712 
243 
965 


598 
883 
565 
381 
544 
221 
1,018 


-  8 

-  27 

-  18 

-  17 
-H168 
+  22 

-  53 


Fairfield  College  Preparatory  School 

Fordham  Preparatory  School   

Georgetown  Preparatory  School  

Gonzaga  High  School  (D.C.) 


Gonzaga  Preparatory  School  (Spokane) 

Jesuit  College  Preparatory  (Houston)  

Jesuit  High  School  (Dallas)  


258 
220 
79 
184 
228 
117 
186 


175 
251 

66 
195 
202 

94 
134 


186 
203 

61 
191 
174 

98 
118 


182 
173 

62 
151 
162 

87 
136 


0 
0 
53 
0 

0 
0 


801 
847 
321 
721 
767 
396 
574 


802 
858 
301 
728 
779 
418 
584 


-  1 

-  11 
+  20 

-  7 

-  12 

-  22 

-  10 


Jesuit 
Jesuit 
Jesuit 
Jesuit 
Jesuit 
Jesuit 
Loyol 


High  School  (El  Paso)   

High  School  (New  Orleans) 

High  School  (Portland)  

High  School  (Sacramento) 
High  School  (Shreveport)  _ 

High  School  (Tampa)  

a  Academy   


140 
249 
137 
127 
92 
120 
417 


120 
204 
127 
96 
76 
97 
426 


82 
169 
122 
74 
62 
82 
361 


80 
192 
121 
0 
71 
78 
376 


0 
102 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


422 
916 
507 
297 
301 
377 
1,580 


408 
919 
511 
202 
315 
391 
1,599 


-f-  14 

-  3 

-  4 
-I-  95 

-  14 

-  14 

-  19 


Loyola  High  School  (L.A.)  

Loyola  High  School  (Missoula) 
Loyola  High  School  (Towson)_ 

Loyola  School  (N.Y.)   

Marquette  Univ.  High  School  — 
McQuaid  Jesuit  High  School  _ 
Regis  High  School  (Denver)  _ 


248 
36 
194 
51 
261 
209 
165 


270 
34 
161 
52 
252 
175 
150 


244 
33 
163 
41 
232 
171 
138 


252 
37 
158 
43 
230 
148 
136 


1,014 
150 
676 
187 
975 
703 
589 


1,026 
127 
703 
202 
980 
770 
614 


-  12 
+  23 

-  27 

-  15 

-  5 

-  67 

-  25 


Regis  High  School  (N.Y.) 
Rockhurst  High  School 


St  Ignatius  High  School  (Chicago)  — 
St  Ignatius  High  School  (Cleveland) 
St  Ignatius  High  School  (San  Fran.) 

St  John's  High  School  (Toledo)  

St  Joseph's  Preparatory  School   


168 
212 
305 
328 
259 
237 
216 


157 
198 
265 
270 
283 
0 
217 


150 
182 
265 
288 
224 
0 
180 


148 
187 
241 
262 
255 
0 
203 


623 
779 
4,076 
1,148 
1,022 
237 
816 


639 
805 
1,104 
1,120 
1,090 

839 


-  16 

-  26 

-  28 
+  28 

-  68 
-t-237 

-  23 


St  Louis  University  High  School  

St  Peter's  Preparatory  School  

St  Xavier  High  School  (Cincinnati) 

Scranton  Preparatory  School  

Seattle  Preparatory  School 


University  of  Detroit  High  School 
Walsh  Jesuit  High  School  


227 
267 
356 
112 
143 
272 
153 


213 
326 
320 
107 
129 
243 
0 


218 
221 
280 
106 
114 
242 
0 


211 
250 
273 
77 
127 
226 
0 


869 
1,064 
1,229 
402 
513 
984 
153 


873 
1,069 
1,232 
411 
497 
993 


-  4 

-  5 

-  3 

-  9 
+  16 

-  9 
+  153 


Xavier  High  School  (Concord) 

Xavier  High  School  (N.Y.)  

Colegio  San  Jose  (Peru)   

Colegio  San  Mateo  (Chile)   


108 
273 
64 
29 


111 

247 
67 
22 


93 
231 
36 


89 
205 
41 
12 


0  401 

0  956 

36  244 

70  141 


304 
953 


+  97 
+  3 


Totals  1965-1966 
Totals  1964-1965 
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_  9,551  8,584 
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TABLE  TWO 

Boston  College 
Canisius  College 
Creighton  University 
Fairfield  University 
Fordham  University 
Georgetown  University  

Gonzaga  University 

Holy  Cross  College 

John  Carroll  University  _ 

Le  Moyne  College 

Loyola  College 

Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago  

Loyola  Univ.,  Los  Angeles 
Loyola  Univ.,  New  Orlean; 

Marquette  University   

Regis  College 

Rockhurst  College  

St  Joseph's  College 

St  Louis  University 
St  Peter's  College 

Spring  Hill  College 
University  of  Detroit 
University  of  San  Franciscc 

University  of  Santa  Clara _ 

University  of  Scranton  

Wheeling  CnWege 
Xavier  University 

Totals  1965-1966 
Totals  1964-1965 

1  1 

1 

II 

Jesuit  Educational  Association 
Composite  College  Statistics,  64-65,  65-66 


Grand 

Total 

Increase 
Decrease 

Freshmen 
Enrollment 

Increase 
Decrease 

Numerical 

Percentage 

Numerical 
Percentage 

TABLE  THREE 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I yOH  -  Oj 

Boston  College    9,526  9,329  +  197  +  2.1  1,617  1,748  -  131  -  8.1 

Canisius  College    2,937  2,902  -1-  35  -1-  1.2  721  709  -I-  12  -»-  1.7 

Creighton  University   3,891  3,744  +  147  +  3.9  803  710  +  93  -J-13.1 

Fairfield  University    2,362  2,197  +  165  +  7.5  446  404  +  42  -1-10.4 

Fordham  University    11,018  10,339  +  679  +  6.6  1,337  1,473  -  136  -  10.2 

Georgetown  University   7,676  7,461  -I-  215  +  2.9  976  1,084  -  108  -  11.1 


Gonzaga  University   2,678  2,603  +    75  -h  2.9  638  570  -J-  68  -1-11.9 

Holy  Cross  College   2,115  2,003  +  112  -f-  5.6  597  666  -    69  -  11.5 

John  Carroll  Univ   4,556  4,292  -1-  264  -1-  6.1  1,398  1,263  -1-135  -1-10.7 

Le  Moyne  College   1,585  1,577  +     8  -1-  0.5  404  380  -f  24  -H  6.3 

Loyola  College   2,873  2,573  -1-  300  -1-11.6  443  432  -I-  11  -I-  2.5 

Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago   13,491  13,782  -   291  -   2.1  1,870  2,257  -  387  -  20.7 


Loyola  Univ.,  L.A   2,558  2,328  +  230  +  9.9  414  358  +  56  -»-15.6 

Loyola  Univ.,  N.0   3,956  3,750  206  -H  5.5  682  643  -1-  39  -1-  6.1 

Marquette  University   13,789  13,163  -f-  626  -I-  4.7  1,694  1,668  +  26  +  1.5 

Regis  College   1,049  999  +  50  -1-  5.0  280  269  -t-  11  -»-  4.1 

Rockhurst  College   2,357  2,182  ,-f-  175  +  8.0  330  323  +    1  +  2.2 

St.  Joseph's  College   7,183  6,390  +  793  -f- 12.1  1,699  1,482  -1-217  -f- 14.6 


St.  Louis  University   11,011  10,782  -1-  229  -1-  2.1  1,689  1,724  -    35  -1-2.1 

St.  Peter's  College   3,201  2,854  -I-  347  -hi 2.1  913  849  -    64  -  7.5 

Seattle  University   4,174  4,244  -     70  -    1.7  1,230  1,161  -I-  69  -•-  5.9 

Spring  Hill  College   1,266  1,411  -    145  -  11.4  313  333  -   20  -  6.4 

University  of  Detroit   11,593  11,142  -1-  451  +  4.0  1,495  1,664  -  169  -  11.3 

Univ.  of  San  Francisco   5,661  4,801  -I-  860  -f- 17.9  959  748  -f-211  -J-28.2 


Univ.  of  Santa  Clara   4,782  4,277  -I-  505  +11.8  810  782  +  28  +  3.6 

Univ.  of  Scranton   2,849  2,783  +  66  +  2.4  486  426  +  60  +14.1 

Wheeling  College   735  646  +  89  +13.8  277  245  +  32  +13.1 

Xavier  University   5,321  4,663  +  658  +14.1  828  751  +  77  +10.2 


Totals 


146,103  139,172    +6,931  +  4.9     25,349  25,122     +227  +  0.9 


Scholarly  Publications  of  Jesuits 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

BIEVER,  BRUCE  F.  (Wisconsin  Province)  Religion,  Culture  and  Values: 
A  Cross-Cultural  Analysis  of  Motivational  Factors  in  Native  Irish  and 
American  Irish  Catholicism.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  University  Micro- 
films, Inc.,  1965.  Pp.  xxi  =  849. 

ARCHEOLOGY 

GILL,  DAVID  H.  (New  England  Province)  (with  Sterling  Dow)  "The 
Greek  Cult  Tables,"  American  Journal  of  Archeology,  LXIX  (April 
1965),  103-114. 

HUESMAN,  JOHN  E.  (Alma  College)  "A  Report  on  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh," 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  XXVI  (1964),  242-243. 
SCHODER,  RAYMOND  V.  (Detroit  Province)  "Some  Major  Greek 

Sites  From  the  Air,"  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  LXIX  (April 

1965),  175. 

ASTRONOMY 

COYNE,  GEORGE  V.  (Woodstock  College)  "Differential  Colors  on  the 

Moon,"  Astronomical  Journal,  LXX  (February  1965),  115-119. 
 ,  (Woodstock  College)  "Color  Photometry  of  Selected  Lunar 

Features,""  Astronomical  Journal,  LXIX  (October  1964),  538. 
MILLER,  WALTER  J.  (Fordham  University)  "Galileo's  Visits  to  Rome," 

Sky  and  Telescope,  XXVII  (February  1964),  101-105. 
 ,  (Fordham   University)   "Ten  Variable  Stars  in  the  Cygnus 

Cloud,  VV  141-150,'"  Ricerche  Astronomiche,  VII  (May  24,  1965), 

1-20. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  "Ten  Variable  Stars  in  the  Cygnus  and 

Lyra,  VV  131  =  140,"  Ricerche  Astronomiche,  VI  (November  1,  1964), 
591-609. 

BIO-CHEMISTRY 

SCHOTT,  EDWARD  W.  (Spring  Hill  College)  (with  P.  A.  Katzman) 
"Separation  and  Estimation  of  17alpha  -  Estradiol,"  Endocrinology, 
LXXIV  (June  1964),  870-877. 

SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM  D.  (Boston  College)  "The  Spectrophotometric 
Determination  of  Malic  Dehydrogenase  and  'Malic'  Enzyme  in  Normal 
Populations  of  Tetrahymena  pyriformis  GL,"  Broteria,  XXXV  (January 
1965),  1-11. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  (with  Mother  Frederick  Mary  Rice)  "Auto- 
radiographic Study  of  the  Incorporation  of  H3-thymidine  by  Syn- 
chronously Dividing  Tetrahymena  pyriformis  GL,"  Transactions  of 
the  American  Microscopical  Society,  LXXXIV  (January  1965),  48-60. 

BIOLOGY 

DUNDON,  THOMAS  R.  (Wisconsin  Province)  Ontogenesis  qf  Three 

Pachypsylla  Galls  on  Celtis.  Saint  Louis  University  dissertation.  Ann 

Arbor:  Univ.  of  Michigan  Microfilms,  1963.  Pp.  134. 
 ,  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Multinucleate  Giant  Cell  Formation  in 

a  Pachypsylla  Gall  on  Celtis,"  American  Journal  of  Botany,  XXXXIX 

(August  1962),  800-805. 
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FITZGERALD,  ROBERT  S.  (Detroit  Province)  (with  R.  W.  B.  Penman 
and  R.  L.  Riley)  "Ventilatory  Response  to  Transient  Perfusion  into 
the  Carotid  Arteries  and  Vertebral  Arteries,"  The  Physiologist,  VII 
(August  1964),  p.  131. 

 ,  (Detroit  Province)  (with  Otto  G.  Tholenius,  Paul  B.  Hoffer 

and  John  F.  Perkins)  "Response  of  Pulmonary  Circulation  of  Resting 
Unanesthetized  Dogs  to  Acute  Hypoxia,"  American  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, CCVI  (1964)  867-874. 

 ,  (Detroit  Province)  "Ventilatory  Response  to  Transient  Perfusion 

of  Carotid  Chemoreceptors."  University  of  Chicago  dissertation,  1963. 
Pp.  vii  ■+■  45. 

LESSEPS,  ROLAND  J.  (New  Orleans  Province)  "Culture  of  Dissociated 
Drosophila  Embryos:  Aggregated  Cells  Differentiate  and  Sort  Out," 
Science,  CXLVIII  No.  3669  (April  1965),  502-503. 

BUSINESS 

CLARK,  JOHN  W.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  A  Preliminary 
Investigation  of  the  Moral  Standards  of  American  Businessmen.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  xiii-i-332. 

DIVINE,  T.  F.  (Marquette  University)  "The  Catholic  Tradition  and 
Business  Ethics,"  given  at  Symposium  on  Business  Ethics,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1964. 

QUINN,  FRANCIS  X.,  editor  (Maryland  Province)  Ethics,  Advertising 
and  Responsibility.  In  the  Ethical  Aftermath  Series.  Westminster,  Md.: 
Canterbury  Press,  1963.  Pp.  vi  +  165. 

 ,  (Maryland  Province)  "The  Ethical  Aftermath  of  Automation," 

Social  Digest,  VIII  (February  1965),  44-49. 

CANON  LAW 

BOUSCAREN,  T.  LINCOLN,  editor  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology) 

(with  James   I.   O'Connor,   S.J.)   Canon  Law  Digest  for  Religious. 

Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1964.  Pp.  xi  ■+■  656. 
 ,  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  (with  James  I.  O'Connor, 

S.J.)  Canon  Law  Digest:  Supplement  Through  1963.  Milwaukee:  Bruce 

Publishing  Co.,  1964.  Pp.  iv  +  186. 
O'CONNOR,  JAMES  I.,  editor  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  (with 

T.  Lincoln  Bouscaren,  S.J.)  Canon  Law  Digest:  Supplement  Through 

1963.  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1964.  Pp.  iv  -f-  186. 
 ,  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  "Should  the  Present  Canonical 

Form  be  Retained  for  the  Validity  of  Marriage?,"  The  Jurist,  XXV 

(January  1965),  66-82. 

CHEMISTRY 

FRITSCH,  ALBERT  J.  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  "The  Dimethyl 
Sulfoxide  Oxidation  of  2,  3-Bis  (bromomethyl)  Quinoxaline,"  Journal 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  XXX,  5  (May  1965),  1542-1547. 

LAMBERT,  JAMES  L.  (New  Orleans  Province)  (with  J.  Hammons,  J. 
Walter,  and  A.  Nickon)  "Analysis  for  Deuterium  in  Organic  Com- 
pounds by  Combustion  —  Infrared  Spectrometry,"  Analytical  Chemistry , 
XXXVI  (October  1964),  2148-2151. 

McCarthy,   PAUL  J.   (Canisius  College)  (with  Kazuo  Nakamoto, 
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Junnosuke  Fujita,  Robert  A.  Condrate  and  George  T.  Behnke)  "In- 
frared Studies  in  Ligand-Ligand  Interaction  in  Dihalogenodiammine- 
platinum  (II)  Complexes,"  Inorganic  Chemistry,  IV  (January  1965), 
36-43. 

 ,  (Canisius  College)  (with  Kazuo  Nakamoto  and  Birute  Miniatas) 

"Infrared  Spectra  and  Normal  Coordinate  Analysis  of  Metal-glycolato 
Complexes,"  Spectrochimica  Acta,  XXI  (1965),  379-388. 

McNEIL,  ARTHUR  L.,  S.J.  (Gonzaga  University)  (with  Frank  Lavagetto) 
"Light,  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Winter  Growth  Rates,"  Florist  Review, 
CXXXIV  (August  1964),  p.  21  sqq. 

 ,  (Gonzaga  University)  (with  Frank  Lavagetto)  "Three  Factors  in 

CO2  Cost,"  Florist  Review,  CXXXVI  (May  1965),  p.  47  sqq. 

MILLER,  WILLIAM  T.  (Regis  College)  (with  William  Segal)  "Compara- 
tive Study  in  vivo  and  in  vitro  Grown  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis.  III. 
Lipid  Composition,"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy and  Medicine,  CXVIII  (1965),  613-616. 

NEMETH,  EDWARD  M.  (Detroit  Province)  with  J.  F.  Reed,  "Viscosities 
of  Saturated  Alcohol  Vapors  at  Room  Temperature,"  Journal  of  Chem- 
ical and  Engineering  Data,  IX  (October  1964),  501-502. 

WHEELER,  JAMES  D.  (Rockhurst  College)  A  Proposed  Mechanism 
for  Sulfonamide  Binding  by  Serum  Albumin.  University  of  Missouri 
dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  viii  52. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

HANRAHAN,  THOMAS  G.  (California)  La  Mujer  en  la  Novela  Picar- 
esca  de  Mateo  Ale  man.  Madrid:  Edicione.  J.  P.  Turanzas,  1964.  Pp.  129. 

ECONOMICS 

BECKER,  JOSEPH  M.  (Saint  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Social 
Order)  (with  William  Haber  and  Sar  A.  Levitan)  Programs  to  Aid  the 
Unemployed  in  the  1960's.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  The  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1965.  Pp.  v  -t-  42. 

 ,   (Saint  Louis   University,   Institute  of  Social  Order)  "The 

Adequacy  of  Benefits  in  Unemployment  Insurance,"  in  In  Aid  of  the 
Unemployed.  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1965.  Pp. 
xiii  +  317. 

CHENEY,  ROBERT  J.  (Boston  College)  Goetz  Antony  Briefs  on  the 
History  and  Development  of  Modern  Capitalism:  A  Critical  Examina- 
tion. Georgetown  University  dissertation,  1964,  Pp.  328. 

CLIFFORD,  A.  JEROME  (John  Carroll  University)  The  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1965.  Pp.  435. 

DIVINE,  T.  F.  (Marquette  University)  "A  Defense  of  Profit,"  Enter- 
prise, X  (October  1964),  3  &  6. 

 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Competition  and  Cooperation,"  given 

at  Business  Ethics  Workshop  conducted  by  Council  on  Business  Ethics. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1964. 

LAVELLE,  MICHAEL  J.  (Detroit  Province)  "A  Note  on  Soviet  Ap- 
praisals of  American  Countercyclical  Measures,  1953-1963,"  Bulletin 
of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Soviet  Type  Economies.  VI  (Summer 
1964),  7-13. 
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PORTER,  RICHARD  L.  (Marquette  University)  "Scholastic  Welfare 
Economics:  A  Comment,"  Review  of  Social  Economy,  XXII  (September 
1964),  79-86. 

 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Value  Theory  as  a  Key  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Development  of  Economic  Thought,"  The  American 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  XXIV  (January  1965),  39-50. 

EDUCATION 

CALLAHAN,  WILLIAM  R.  (Weston  College)  (with  Richard  J.  Clifford) 

"Catholics  in  Higher  Education.  A  Study  of  the  Next  Twenty  Years," 

America,  CXI  (September  19,  1964),  288-291. 
CLIFFORD,  RICHARD  J.  (Weston  College)  (with  William  R.  Callahan) 

"Catholics   in  Higher  Education.  A  Study  of  the  Next  20  Years." 

America,  CXI  (September  19,  1964),  288-291. 
DONOHUE,  JOHN  W.  (Fordham  University)  "The  Scholastic:  Aquinas," 

Chapter  5  (pp.  115-139)  in  The  Educated  Man:  Studies  in  the  History 

of  Educational   Thought.   New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1965. 

Pp.  X  +  421. 

DONOVAN,  CHARLES  F.  (Boston  College)  "On  the  Possibility  of 
Moral  Education,"  (pp.  368-371)  in  Catholic  Education:  A  Book  of 
Readings.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Company,  1965.  Pp.  xi  +  512. 

HENLE,  ROBERT  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  Communism.  New  York: 
Sheed  and  Ward,  Inc.,  1964.  Pp.  iii  -»-  216. 

KROLIKOWSKI,  WALTER  P.  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  Arnold 
Tompkins:  Midwest  Philosopher  and  Educator.  University  of  Illinois 
doctoral  dissertation.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Ann  Arbor  Microfilms, 
1965.  Pp.  V  +  364. 

LINK,  MARK  J.,  editor  (Loyola  University  Press)  Teaching  the  Sacra- 
ments and  Morality.  Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1965.  Pp.  x  + 
214. 

 ,  (Loyola  University  Press)  Faith  and  Commitment.  Chicago: 

Loyola  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  xii  309. 

McCLUSKEY,  NEIL  G.,  S.J.  (Gonzaga  University)  Catholic  Education 
in  America:  A  Documentary  History.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964.  Pp.  x  ■+■  206. 

McGANNON,  J.  BARRY,  co-editor,  with  Bernard  J.  Cooke  and  George 
P.  Klubertanz  (Saint  Louis  University)  Christian  Wisdom  and  Christian 
Formation:  Theology,  Philosophy  and  the  Catholic  College  Student. 
New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1964.  Pp.  xiv  -h  306.  Author  of  first 
chapter,  pp.  5-13. 

MEHOK,  WILLIAM  J.  (Wisconsin  Province)  Some  Notes  on  the  Teach- 
ing Manpower  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  New  York:  Jesuit  Educational 
Association  Monograph  No.  1,  1965.  Pp.  63. 

SHERIDAN,  MICHAEL  P.  (Wisconsin  Province)  The  Origins,  Develop- 
ment, and  Implications  of  Federal  Institutional  Grant  Programs.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  iv  -h  187. 

ENGLISH 

ALBERTSON,  CLINTON  E.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  Anglo- 
Saxon  Saints  and  Heroes.  New  York:  Fordham  University  Press, 
1965.  Pp.  320. 
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BLEHL,  VINCENT  FERRER.  (Fordham  University)  "Early  Criticism 
of  the  Apologia,"  chapter  (pp.  47-63)  in  Newman's  Apologia:  A  Classic 
Reconsidered.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1964.  Pp.  ix 
182. 

 ,   editor   (Fordham    University)  (with   Francis  X.'  Connolly). 

Newman's  Apologia:  A  Classic  Reconsidered.  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  World,  1964.  Pp.  ix  -»-  182. 
KELLY,   EDWARD   E.   (Missouri  Province)  "The  Apologia  and  the 

Ultramontanes,"  (pp.   26-46)   in   Newman's  APOLOGIA:  A  Classic 

Reconsidered.  New   York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1964. 

Pp.  viii  +  182. 

KELLY,  H.  A.  (Wisconsin  Province)  Providential  Themes  in  English 
Historiography  from  Walsingham  to  Shakespeare.  Harvard  University 
dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  vi  -f-  564. 

McINTYRE,  JOHN  P.  (Holy  Cross  College)  "The  Modes  of  Disillusion- 
ment: Irony  in  Modern  Fiction,"  Renascence,  XVII  (Winter  1964), 
70-76. 

NOON,  WILLIAM  T.  (LeMoyne  College)  "Roll  Away  the  Reel  World: 
Finnegan's  Wake  25  Years  After,"  America,  CXI  (October  31,  1964), 
517-520. 

 ,  (LeMoyne  College)  "Richard  Ellmann's  James  Joyce,"  James 

Joyce  Quarterly,  II  (Fall  1964),  7-12. 
 ,  (LeMoyne  College)  "Our  Notional  Gullery:  James  Joyce,  an 

Unfact,"  PMLA,  LXXIX  (June  1964),  355. 
 ,  (LeMoyne  College)  "No  More  Cakes  and  Ale:  The  Dearth  of 

Jesuit  Fiction,"  Woodstock  Letters,  XCIV  (Winter  1965)  3-20. 
 ,  (LeMoyne  College)  "Newman's  Apologia:  1965,"  America, 

CXII  (May  1,  1965),  631-636. 
OLDANI,   LOUIS  J.  (Missouri  Province)  "Muriel  Spark's  Delightful 

and  Savage  Heroes,"  The  Current,  V  (Summer  1964),  92-97. 
ONG,  WALTER  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Myth  or  Evolution?  Crisis 

of  the  Creative  Imagination,"  McCormick  Quarterly  XVIII  (January 

1965),  37-56. 

QUIERY,  WILLIAM  H.  (Sogang  College)  "The  Role  of  Paradise  Lost 
in  English  Education  in  Korea,"  English  Language  and  Literature, 

XVI  (June  1965),  3-21. 

TYNE,  JAMES  L.  (Canisius  College)  "Gulliver's  Maker  and  Gullibility," 
Criticism,  VII,  No.  2  (Spring,  1965),  151-167. 

FINE  ARTS 

CULLEY,  THOMAS  D.  (New  Orleans  Province)  A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Liturgical  Music  at  the  German  College  in  Rome:  1573- 
1674.  Harvard  University  dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  iv  -h  433. 

LUBBERS,  LELAND  E.  (Creighton  Preparatory  School)  "Phenomene  du 
XXe   Siecle,   L'Affiche   A  Change  La  Rue,"  La  Galerie  Des  Arts, 

XVII  (June  1964),  24-27. 

GEOLOGY 

SKEHAN,  JAMES  W.  (Boston  College)  "The  Olympic- Wallowa  Linea- 
ment: A  Major  Deep-Seated  Tectonic  Feature  of  the  Pacific  North- 
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west,"  Transactions,  American  Geophysical  Union,  XXXXVI  (March 
1965),  71. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  "Major  and  Minor  Structures  of  the  Wil- 
mington, Vermont  Area,  United  States,"  in  Report  of  the  Twenty-First 
Session  Norden,  International  Geological  Congress,  1963.  Pp.  159-160. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  (with  Steven  D.  Theodosis)  Geology  of  the 

North  American  Air  Defense  Combat  Operations  Center,  Cheyenne 
Mountain  and  Peripheral  Area,  Near  Colorado  Springs,  El  Paso  County, 
Colorado.  Bedford,  Mass.:  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories, 
65-190,  1965.  Pp.  40. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  (with  Denis  W.  O'Leary)  "Inter-relationships 

of  Sediment  Deposition,  Normal  and  Thrust  Faulting,  Folding,  Ex- 
plosive Eruptions,  and  Island  Arc  Formation,"  Program,  1964  Annual 
Meeting,  Geological  Society  of  America  (77th),  (November  1964),  187. 

STAUDER,  WILLIAM  V.  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Agustin  Udias, 
S.J.)  "Application  of  Numerical  Method  for  S  Wave  Focal  Mechanism 
Determinations,"  Bulletin  of  the  Seisomological  Society  of  America,  LIV 
(December  1964),  2049-2065. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis   University)   "A  Review  of  Russian  Work  in 

Magnitude  Determination,"  Proceedings  VESIAC  Conference  on  Seismic 
Event  Magnitude  Determination  (Berkeley,  April  1962),  May  1964,  pp. 
13-34. 

 ,   (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  T.  V.  McEvilly)  "Effect  of 

Sedimentary  Thickness  on  Short-Period  Rayleigh  Wave  Dispersion," 
Geophysics,  XXX  (April  1965),  198-202. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Tomowo  Hirasawa)  "On  the 

Seismic  Body  Waves  from  a  Finite  Moving  Source,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Seismological  Society  of  . America,  LV  (April  1965),  237-262. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  John  Dowling  and  Wayne  H. 

Jackson)  "The  BILLIKEN  Calibration  Shot  in  Southeast  Missouri," 
Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories,  Report  AFCRL-64-659 
(August  1964),  1-26. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Daniel  Ochoa)  "The  Focal 

Mechanism  of  Two  Peruvian  Earthquakes,"  Pure  and  Applied  Geo- 
physics, LVIII  (1964),  114-122. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Gilbert  A.  Bollinger)  "The  S 

Wave  Project  for  Focal  Mechanism  Studies,  Earthquakes  of  1962," 
Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  America,  LIV  (December  1964), 
2199-2208. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Tomowo  Hirasawa)  "Spectral 

Analysis  of  Body  Waves  from  the  Earthquake  of  February  18,  1956," 
Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  America,  LIV  (December  1964) 
2017-2035. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  "A  Comparison  of  Multiple  Solutions 

of  Focal  Mechanisms,"  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  America, 
LIV  (June  1964),  927-937. 

HISTORY 

BANNON,  JOHN  F.  (Saint  Louis  University)  Bolton  and  the  Spanish 
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Borderlands.  Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1954. 
Pp.  xi  -4-  346. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  "The  Church,"  in  The  Caribbean: 

Mexico    Today.    Gainesville:   University  of  Florida  Press,   1964.  Pp. 

132-144.  The  Caribbean  Conference  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 
 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  "North  America,"  in  New  Perspectives 

in  World  History.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council  for  the  Social 

Studies  1964.  34th  Annual  Yearbook,  pp.  527-543.' 
BURRUS,  ERNEST  J.   (New   Orleans   Province)   "A  Cartographical 

Mystery  in  Kino's  Diary,"  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Missionswissenschaft, 

XX  (1964)  109-115. 
 ,  (New   Orleans   Province)   "Kino   en  route  to  Sonora:  The 

Conicari  Letter,"  The  Western  Explorer,  III  (December  1964),  37-42. 
 ,  (New  Orleans  Province)  Kino  writes  to  the  Duchess:  Letters  of 

Eusebio   Francisco  Kino,  S.J.,  to  the  Duchess  of  Aveiro.  St.  Louis: 

American  Division  of  the  Jesuit  Historical  Institute,  1965.  In  Sources 

and  Studies  for  the  History  of  the  Americas,  Volume  1.  Pp.  xvi  -t-  280. 
 ,  (New  Orleans  Province)  Kino  Escribe  a  la  Duquesa:  Corres- 

pondencia  del  P.  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  con  la  Duquesa  de  Aveiro  y 

Otros  Documentos.  Madrid:  Ediciones  Jose'  Porrua'  Turanzas,  1964. 

In  Coleccion  Chimalistac  Volume  XVIII.  Pp.  xxxii  +  576. 
BUSH,  JOHN  W.  (LeMoyne  College)  "Letter  to  Martin  Dorp,"  (trans- 
lation from  Latin  of  letter  of  Erasmus)  Chapter  III  (pp.  55-91)  in 

Christian  Humanism  And  The  Reformation.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 

1965.  Pp.  ix  -H  201. 
CAMPBELL,  GERARD  J.  (Georgetown  University)  "Temporal  and 

Spiritual  Regalia  During  the  Reigns  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  III," 

Traditio,  XX  (1964),  351-383. 
 ,  (Georgetown  University)  "Clerical  Immunities  in  France  During 

the  Reign  of  Philip  III,"  Speculum,  XXXIX  (July  1964),  404-424. 
DALY,  LOWRIE  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  Benedictine  Monasticism. 

New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1965.  Pp.  xv  +  375. 
DENNIS,  GEORGE  T.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  "The  Second 

Turkish  Capture  of  Thessalonica,  1391,  1394  or  1430?"  Byzantinische 

Zeitschrift,  LVII  (May  1965)  53-61. 
GRAHAM,  ROBERT  A.  (California  Province)  "Pope  Pius  XII  and  the 

Jews  of  Hungary  in  1944,"  Historical  Records  and  Studies,  L  (1964), 

5-26. 

HANLEY,  THOMAS  O.  (Marquette  University)  "Freedom  and  American 

Catholics,"  Catholic  Mind,  LXI  (March  1963),  4-10. 
 ,  (Marquette   University)   "The  State  and  Dissenters  in  the 

Revolution,"  Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  58  (December  1963), 

325-332. 

 ,  (Marquette  University)  "His  Excellency's  Council:  Maryland 

1715-1720,"   American   Catholic  Historical  Society  Records,  Vol.  74 

(September  1963),  137-150. 
LOOMIE,  ALBERT  J.  (Fordham  University)  "Richard  Stanyhurst  in 

Spain:  Two  Unknown  Letters  of  August  1593,"  Huntington  Library 

Quarterly,  XXVIII  (April  1965),  144-155. 
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 ,  (Fordham  University)  "The  Religious  Issue  in  Anglo-Spanish 

Relations,  1606-40,"  American  Philosophical  Society  Yearbook,  1964, 
388-389. 

 ,   (Fordham   University)   "Sir  William  Semple  and  Bristol's 

Andalusian  Trade,  1597-98,"  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archeological 
Society  Transactions,  LXXXII  (1964),  177-87. 

LUCEY,  WILLIAM  L.  (Holy  Cross  College)  "John  Gerard's  'The 
Autobiography  of  a  Hunted  Priest',"  (pp.  571-574)  in  Masterpieces  of 
Catholic  Literature.  New  York:  Salem  Press,  1965.  Vol.  I,  Pp.  xxvi  -»- 
574. 

 ,  (Holy  Cross  College)  "John  Gilmary  Shea's  'History  of  the 

Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.',"  (pp.  702-706)  in  Masterpieces  of  Cath- 
olic Literature.  New  York:  Salem  Press,  1965.  Vol.  II,  Pp.  575-1134. 

McMANAMIN,  FRANCIS  G.  (Loyola  College)  "American  Bishops  and 
the  American  Electorate,"  American  Ecclesiatical  Review,  CLI  (October 
1964),  217-229. 

 ,  (Loyola  College)  "Episcopal  Authority  in  the  Political  Order," 

Continuum,  II  (Winter  1965),  632-638. 

PADBERG,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (Saint  Louis  University)  The  Jesuit  Col- 
leges in  France  Between  the  Falloux  Law  and  the  Ferry  Decrees,  1850- 
1880.  Harvard  University  doctoral  dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  xiii  -f-  380. 

PRUCHA,  FRANCIS  PAUL  (Marquette  University)  A  Guide  to  the 
Military  Posts  of  the  United  States,  1789-1895.  Madison,  Wis.:  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1964.  Pp.  xii  -i-  178. 

SHANAHAN,  ROBERT  J.  (Creighton  University)  History  of  the  Catholic 
Hospital  Association,  1915-1965.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Catholic  Hospital 
Association,  1965.  Pp.  263. 

SMYTHE,  DONALD  G.  (Detroit  Province)  "Pershing  and  the  Mount 
Bagsak   Campaign   of   1913,"   Philippine  Studies,  XII  (1964),  3-31. 

HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

BRADLEY,  ROBERT  I.,  S.  J.  (Seattle  University)  "Blacklo  and  the 
Counter-Reformation:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Strange  Death  of  Catholic 
England,"  (pp.  348-370)  in  From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Counter- 
Reformation:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Garrett  Mattingly.  New  York:  Random 
House,  1965.  Pp.  vii  -h  437. 

ONG,  WALTER  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "The  Communications 
Revolution"  (pp.  109-126)  in  The  Environment  of  Change.  New  York: 
Time,  Incorporated  (not  for  public  sale),  1964. 

HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE 

CLARK,  JOSEPH  T.  (Canisius  College)  "A  Note  on  Gassendi's  Letter 
of  19th  January  1964  to  Galileo,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  History  of  Science,  1964,  P.  805. 

 ,  (Canisius  College)  The  Institutio  Astronomica  (1647)  of  Pierre 

Gassendi  (1592-1655).  Harvard  University  dissertation,  1964.  Pp.  88 
+  869. 

LANGUAGE  CLASSICAL 

CALLAHAN,  PAUL  V.  (Regis  High  School)  (with  Herbert  Musurillo) 
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"A  Handful  of  Dust:  The  Archytas  Ode  (Hor.  Carm.  1,  28)."  Classi- 
cal Philology,  LIX  (October  1964),  262-266. 
COSTELLOE,  M.  JOSEPH  (Creighton  University)  "Wolfgang  Kunkel, 
Untersuchungen  zue  Entwicklung  der  romischen  Kriminalverfahrens  in 
vorsuUanischer  Zeit."  American  Journal  of  Philology,  LXXXVI  (April 
1965),  193-197. 

GRIMALDI,  WILLIAM  M.  A.  (Fordham  University)  "The  Lesbia  Love 

Lyrics."  Classical  Philology,  LX  (April  1965),  87-95. 
HEALEY,  ROBERT  F.  (Boston  College)  "A  Sacrifice  Without  a  Deity 

in  the  Athenian  State  Calendar."   The  Harvard  Theological  Review, 

LVII(July  1964),  154-159. 
MUSURILLO,  HERBERT.  (Fordham  University)  "Papyrus  Atheniensis 

58;  A  New  Alexandrian  Fragment."  Chronique  d'  Egypte,  XXXIX 

(1964),  147-149. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  "Firewalking  in  Sophocles'  Antigone 

618-619."  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  CXIV  (1963),  167-175. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  "Ancient  and  Modern  Drama:  A  Con- 
frontation." Classical  Folia,  XVIII  (1964),  99-106. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  (with  Paul  V.  Callahan)  "A  Handful 

of  Dust:  The  Archytas  Ode  (Hor.  Carm.  1,  28)."  Classical  Philology, 
LIX  (October  1964),  262-266. 

LANGUAGE  MODERN 

GAUTHIER,  JOSEPH  D.  (Boston  College)  (with  Lewis  A.M.  Sumberg) 
Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Francais.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1965.  Pp.  xvi  +  765. 

LANGUAGE  SEMITIC 

FITZMYER,  JOSEPH  A.  (Woodstock  College)  "The  Aramaic  Letter 
of  King  Adon  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh."  Biblica,  XLVI  (January 
1965),  41-55. 

LINGUISTICS 

ONG,  WALTER  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Hostility,  Literary,  and 

Webster  III."  College  English,  XXVI  (November  1964),  106-111. 
LAW 

BLUM,  VIRGIL  C.  (Marquette  University)  "Freedom  and  Equality," 
chapter  (pp.  43-46)  in  Federal  Aid  and  Catholic  Schools.  Baltimore: 
Helicon,  1964.  Pp.  160. 

COSTANZO,  JOSEPH  F.  (Fordham  University)  "Religious  Schools  and 
Secular  Subjects."  Continuum,  I  (Winter  1964),  445-498. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  This  Nation  Under  God:  Church,  State 

and  Schools  in  America.  New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1964.  Pp.  448. 

DRINAN,  ROBERT  F.  (Boston  College)  "Population,  Peace,  and  Chris- 
tian Responsibilities:  A  Morally  Acceptable  Public  Policy,"  (pp.  160- 
175)  in  Population  Growth— Threat  to  Peace?  \ork:  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  1965.  Pp.  192. 

HARBRECHT,  PAUL  P.  (University  of  Detroit)  "The  Modern  Corpora- 
tion Revisited."  Columbia  Law  Review,  LXIV  (December  1964),  1411- 
1426. 
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LUCEY,  FRANCIS  E.  (Georgetown  University)  (and  others)  Materials 
on  Civil  Procedure.  Washington,  D.C.:  Lerner  Law  Book  Co.,  1964. 
Pp.  209. 

McANANY,  PATRICK  D.  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  M.  C.  Slough) 
"Obscenity  and  Constitutional  Freedom."  St.  Louis  University  Law 
Journal,  VIII  (Spring  and  Summer  1964)  279-357;  449-532. 

NICHOLSON,  FRANCIS  J.  (Boston  College)  "Protection  of  Foreign 
Property  Under  Customary  International  Law."  Boston  College  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Law  Review,  VI  (Spring  1965),  391-415. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  "Conflict  of  Laws,"  Chapter  VIII  (pp.  81- 

96)  in  1963  Annual  Survey  of  Massachusetts  Law.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1964.  Pp.  xvii  -h  346. 

MATHEMATICS 

CONLON,  LAWRENCE  (Missouri  Province)  "The  Topology  of  Certain 
Spaces  of  Paths  on  a  Compact  Symmetric  Space,"  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  CXII  (August  1964),  228-248. 

DALY,  JOHN  F.  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Charles  J.  Ermatinger) 
"Mathematics  in  the  Codices  Ottoboniani  Latini  (concluded)."  Manu- 
scripta,  IX  (March  1965),  12-29. 

LUTTS,  JOHN  A.  (Loyola  College)  "Topological  Spaces  Which  Admit 
Unisolvent  Systems."  Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Soci- 
ety, CXI  (June  1964),  440-448. 

MULCRONE,  THOMAS  F.  (Spring  Hill  College)  "A  Catalog  of  Jesuit 
Mathematicians."  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Jesuit  Scien- 
tists, XLI  (December  1964),  83-90. 

SAUVE,  JAMES  W.  (Wisconsin  Province)  A  Reduction  of  the  Three- 
Body  Problem  by  Means  of  Lie  Groups.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
dissertation,  1965.  PP.  iv  -h  34. 

PHILOSOPHY 

BURNS,  J.  PATOUT  (Jesuit  High  School,  Shreveport)  "Action  in 
Suarez."    The  New  Scholasticism,  XXVIII  (October  1964),  453-472. 

CLARK,  JOSEPH  T.  (Canisius  College)  "The  History  of  Science  And 
the  Enterprise  of  Philosophy:  A  Prelude  to  Partnership,"  in  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  1964.  Pp.  23-35. 

 ,  (Canisius  College)  "The  Form  of  Inference— Revisited,"  (pp. 

102-108)  in  Spirit  As  Inquiry.  Chicago,  111.:  Continuum,  1964.  Pp.  252. 

CLARKE,  W.  NORRIS.  (Fordham  University)  "Is  Understanding  Re- 
ligion Compatible  with  Believing  It?"  Chapter  3  (pp.  134-146)  in  Faith 
and  the  Philosophers.  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1964.  Pp.  viii  -h 
255. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  "Current  Views  on  the  Intrinsic  Nature 

of  Philosophy,"  Chapter  8  (pp.  141-163)  in  Christian  Wisdom  and 
Christian  Formation.  New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1964.  Pp.  306. 

CUNNINGHAM,  FRANCIS  A.  (New  York  Province)  "Textos  de  Santo 
Tomas  Sobre  El  Esse  y  Esencia."  Pensamiento,  XX  (1964),  283-306. 

 ,  (New  York  Province)  "Precedentes  Historicos  de  la  Teoria  de 

Esse  y  Esencia  en  Santo  Tomas."  Pensamiento,  XX  (1964),  155-172. 

DONCEEL,  JOSEPH  (Fordham  University)  "Teilhard  de  Chardin:  Scientist 
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or  Philosopher?"  International  Philosophical  Quarterly,  V  (May  1965), 
248-266. 

DORCY,  MICHAEL  M.  (Marquette  University  High  School)  "Temper- 
ance: The  Peregrinations  of  a  Term."  Revue  de  L'Universite'  D' Ottawa, 
XXXV  (Janvier-Mars  1965),  31-40. 

ELLIOT,  CLYDE  J.  (Jesuit  House  of  Studies,  Mobile)  "Time  and  the 
Special  Theory  of  Relativity."  Jesuit  Philosophical  Association,  XXVI 
(December  1964)  9-27. 

FOOTE,  EDWARD  T.  (Saint  Louis  University)  An  Organism's  "Soul" 
As  Described  By  William  Harvey,  M.D.  Excerpt  from  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity doctoral  dissertation,  1964,  Pp.  93. 

HENLE,  ROBERT  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Man's  Knowledges  of 
Physical  Reality,"  (pp.  73-85)  in  Essays  on  Knowledge  and  Methodology. 
Milwaukee:  Cook  Publishing  Company,  1965. 

KLOCKER,  HARRY  R.  (Regis  College)  "Newman  and  Causality." 
The  Heythrop  Journal,  VI  (April  1965),  160-170. 

KROLIKOWSKI,  WALTER  P.  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "The 
Peircean  Vir,"  Chapter  XV  (pp.  257-270)  in  Studies  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Charles  Sanders  Peirce.  Amherst,  Mass.:  University  of  Massachusetts 
Press,  1964.  Pp.  xiii  -i-  525. 

MacKINNON,  EDWARD  M.  (Weston  College)  " Aristotelianism  and 
Modern  Physics."  Proceedings  of  the  American  Catholic  Philosophical 
Association,  XXXVII  (1964)  102-109. 

 ,  (Weston  College)  "Understanding  According  to  Bernard  J. 

Lonergan,   S.J.   Part   i:'   The  Thomist,  XVIII  (April  1964),  97-132 

 ,  (Weston  College)  "Understanding  According  to  Bernard  J. 

Lonergan,  S.J.  Part  II."   The  Thomist,  XVIII  (July  1964),  338-372. 

 ,   (Weston  College)  "Understanding  according  to  Bernard  J. 

Lonergan,  S.J.  Part  IIL"  The  Thomist,  XVIII  (October  1964),  475-522. 

 ,  (Weston  College)  "Cognitional  Analysis  and  the  Philosophy 

of  Science"  chapter  (pp.  43-68)  in  Spirit  as  Inquiry:  Studies  in  Honor 
of  Bernard  J.  Lonergan,  S.J.  Chicago:  Continuum,   1964.  Pp.  252. 

McCASLIN,  RICHARD  F.  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Divine  Infinity  in 
Some  Texts  of  Hugh  of  Saint  Cher."  The  Modern  Schoolman,  XXXXII 
(November  1964),  47-69. 

McCOOL,  GERALD  A.  (Loyola  Seminary)  "Philosophical  Pluralism 
and  an  Evolving  Thomism."  Continuum,  II  (Spring  1964),  3-16. 

McINTYRE,  JOHN  P.  (Holy  Cross  College)  "Analysis  and  Responsi- 
bility." Revue  de  I'Universite  d'Ottawa,  XXXIV  (Octobre-Decembre 
1964),  242*-257*. 

McWILLIAMS,  JAMES  A.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "The  Concept  as 
Villain."  The  New  Scholasticism,  XXXVIII  (October  1964),  445-452. 

ONG,  WALTER  J.  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Ramist  Rhetoric,"  (pp. 
226-255)  in  The  Province  of  Rhetoric.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press, 
1965.  Pp.  X  -h  558. 

ROTH,  ROBERT  J.  (Fordham  University)  "The  Challenge  of  American 
Naturalism."  Thought,  XXXIX  (December  1964),  559-584. 

SIKORA,  JOSEPH  J.  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  "Maritain  on  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature."  Revue  de  1' Universite  d'Ottawa,  XXXIV  (Octo- 
ber-December 1964),  500-514. 
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 ,  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  "Freedom  and  Nihilation:  An 

Essay  on  'The  Free  Existent  and  the  Free  Eternal  Purposes.'"  The 

Modern  Schoolman,  XLII  (May  1965),  399-411. 
 ,  (Bellarmine  School  of  Theology)  "Thomist  Reflections  on  the 

Foundations  of  Formal  Logic."  Notre  Dame  Journal  of  Formal  Logic, 

VI  (January  1965). 

STOKES,  WALTER  E.  (Loyola  Seminary)  "Is  God  Really  Related  to 
This  World?",  pp.  25-31  in  Summaries  of  Panel  Discussions,  39th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  20-21,  1965.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Catholic  Philosophical  Association,  1965.  Pp.  35. 

SWEENEY,  LEO  (Wisconsin  Province)  (with  William  Topp,  S.J.;  Chas. 
Ermatinger)  "Summa  de  Bono,  Codex  Vat.  Lat.,  4305:  Transcription 
of  Folios  4r-7  (bis)  4."  Manuscripta,  IX  No.  1  (March  1965),  30-52. 

 ,  (Wisconsin   Province)   "Contributed   Comments"  (on  R.E. 

O'Brien's  paper  "Innateness  of  First  Principles  in  Super  Sententiis  of 
Aquinas").  Proceedings  of  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  Jesuit 
Phil.  Association,  XXVI  (Fall  1964),  101-105. 

 ,  (Wisconsin  Province)  A  Metaphysics  of  Authentic  Existential- 
ism. Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965.  Foundation  of 
Catholic  Philosophy  Series.  Pp.  xv  h-  368. 

TALLON,  ANDREW  F.  (University  of  Scranton)  "Personal  Immortality 
in  Averroes'  Tahafut  Al-Tahafut."  The  New  Scholasticism,  XXXVIII 
(July  1964),  341-357. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  H.,  (Gonzaga  University)  (with  John  A.  Mourant 
(ed.)  &  various  translators)  Translations  contributed,  pp.  173-181,  from 
"De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,"  in  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Saint 
Augustine.  University  Park,  Penn.:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press, 
1964.  Pp.  X  +  366. 

 ,  (Gonzaga  University)  (with  Vernon  J.  Bourke(ed.)&  various 

translators)  Translations  contributed,  pp.  93-97,  from  "De  Genesi  ad 
Litteram,"  in  The  Essential  Augustine.  New  York:  New  American 
Library,  1964.  Pp.  272. 

TOPP,  WILLIAM  (Wisconsin  Province)  (with  Leo  Sweeney,  S.J. ;  Chas. 
Ermatinger)  "Summa  de  Bono,  Codex  Vat.  Lat.,  4305:  Transcription  of 
Folios  4r-7  (bis)  4."  Manuscripta,  IX  No.  1  (March  1965),  30-52. 

PHYSICS 

ARENZ,  JAMES  R.  (California  Province)  "Two-Dimensional  Wave 
Propagation  in  Realistic  Viscoelastic  Materials."  Journal  of  Applied 
Mechanics,  (Spring  1965),  1-12. 

 ,  (California  Province)  (with  M.  Williams)  "The  Engineering 

Analysis  of  Linear  Photoviscoelastic Materials."  ^x/?^^^/!/^/  Mechanics, 
IV  (September  1964),  249-262. 

 ,  (California  Province)  (with  W.  Ferguson,  T.  Kunio,  and  M. 

Williams)  The  Mechanical  and  Optical  Characterization  of  Hysol  8705 
with  Application  to  Photoviscoelastic  Analysis.  Kirkland  Air  Force  Base, 
New  Mexico:  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  1964.  Pp.  ix  ■+■  132. 

FELT,  JAMES  W.  (University  of  Santa  Clara)  Whitehead's  Early  Theory 
of  Scientific  Objects.  St.  Louis  University  dissertation,  1965.  Pp.  285. 

 ,  (University   of  Santa  Clara)  "Mach's  Principle  Revisited," 

Laval  Theologique  et  Philosophique ,  XX  (Fall  1964)  35-49. 
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GELIN,  HENRY  C.  (University  of  Detroit)  (  with  Robert  Stubbs  )  "Ice 

Electrets."  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics,  XLII  (February  1965),  967-971. 
HAIG,  FRANK  R.  (Wheeling  College)  "An  Introduction  to  the  Regular 

Matrix  Representation  of  Finite  Groups."  Proceedings  of  the  West 

Virginia  Academy  of  Science,  XXXVI  (1964^,  178-182. 
MANSON,  DONALD  J.  (Oregon  Province)  (with  A.  H.  Weber  and  R. 

M.  Delaney)  "Analysis  of  Argus/Explorer  IV  Records."  DASA  Report 

No.  1613  (January  1965),  1-94. 
MARLOW,  A.  RANSOM  (New  Orleans  Province)  "Unified  Dirac  — Von 

Neumann  Formulation  of  Quantum  Mechanics.  I.  Mathematical  Theory." 

Journal  of  Mathematical  Physics,  VI  (June  1965)  919-927. 
O'BRIEN,  ROBERT  F.  (Weston  College)  (with  J.  J.  Hill,  V.  P.  Jacob- 

meyer,  W.  A.  Barker)  "Dynamic  Nuclear  Polarization  in  Irradiated 

Alkali  Halide  Crystals."  Bulletin  of  the  American  Physics  Society,  IX 

(June  1964),  567. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

BLUM,  VIRGIL  C.  (Marquette  University)  "Tax  Credits  for  Education." 

America,  CX,  No.  20  (May  16,  1964),  669-672. 
 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Tax  Credits  for  Parents."  Marquette 

University  Magazine,  V  (Spring  1964),  2-7. 
 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Federal  Aid  to  Education."  Current, 

No.  50(July-Aug.  1964),  46-49. 
 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Freedom  and  Equality."  Commonweal, 

LXXIX,  No.  18  (January  31,  1964),  511-515. 
 ,  (Marquette  University)  Freedom  of  Choice  in  Education.  New 

York:  Paulist  Press,  1963.  Pp.  224. 
 ,  (Marquette  University)  "Senator  Humphrey's  Tax-Credit  Bill: 

A  Program  of  Direct  Aid  to  Students."  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 

XXXIV,  No.  9  (December  1963),  479-486. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  GARY  L.  (Saint  Louis  University  High  School)  "Don 

Sturzo  and   the  Ethical  Value  of  Society."  The  Review  of  Politics, 

XXVII  (April,  1965),  208-219. 
GRAHAM.  ROBERT  A.  (California)  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the  Jews  of 

Hungary  in  1944.  New  York:  U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Society  Press, 

1964.  Pp.  26. 

PSYCHIATRY 

D'AGOSTINO,  ANGELO,  editor  (Woodstock  College)  Family,  Church, 
and  Community.  In  Georgetown  University  Wisdom  and  Discovery 
Series.   New   York:   P.  J.   Kenedy  and  Sons,  1965.  Pp.  ix  +  150. 

HERR,  VINCENT  V.  (Detroit  Province)  (with  William  J.  Devlin,  S.J. 
and  Charles  I.  Doyle,  S.J.)  Psychodynamics  of  Personality  Development. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1964.  Pp.  ix  +  314. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

BIER,  WILLIAM  C,  editor  (Fordham  University)  Marriage:  A  Psycho- 
logical and  Pastoral  Approach.  Pastoral  Psychology  Series,  No.  4.  New 
York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1965.  Pp.  viii  +  280. 

 ,  (Fordham  University)  "Selection  of  Seminarians,"  Chapter  5 

(pp.  170-204)  in  Seminary  Education  in  a  Time  of  Change.  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1965.  Pp.  xii  +  590. 
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HERR,  VINCENT  V.  (Detroit  Province)  Religious  Psychology.  Staten 

Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1964.  Pp.  xv  +  277. 
HOENE,  ROBERT  E.  (Marquette  University)  "Psychosynthesis  Through 

Love."  Spiritual  Life  "Health"  Issue.  X  (December  1964),  245-250. 
HOMBACH,  LEO  J.  (California)  "Hypnotism:  The  Ancient  Superstition 

—  the  Modern  Mystery."  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  LXV  (January 

1965)  320-325. 

MOYNIHAN,  JAMES   F.   (Boston  College)  "Theological  Aspects  of 
Work."   The    Vocational   Guidance   Quarterly,  XIII  (Winter  1964-65), 
83-85. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  "Fostering  Personal  Maturity  in  Seminarians 

and  Young  Religious,"  (pp.  47-59)  in  Psychological  Aspects  of  Spiritual 
Development.  Washington,  D.C.:  Catholic  University  Press,  1964.  Pp. 
ill  +  234. 

 ,  (Boston  College)  (with  Daniel  J.  Baer)  "Stepwise  Discrimin- 
ation-Function Analysis  of  Seminary-Candidate  MMPI  Scores."  Journal 
of  Psychology,  LVIII  (1964),  413-419. 

O'CONNELL,  DANIEL  C.  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  John  Crowley) 
"Sequential  Presentation  of  Visual  Stimuli."  Psychology,  II  (February 
1965),  30-31. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  "Concept  Learning  and  Verbal  Con- 
trol under  Partial  Reinforcement  and  Subsequent  Reversal  or  Non- 
reversal  Shifts."  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  LXIX  (February 
1965),  144-151. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  (with  Daniel  J.  Weintraub  and  Thomas 

J.  McHale)  "Apparent  Verticality:  Fundamental  Variables  of  Sensory- 
Tonic  Theory  Reinvestigated."  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
LXVIII  (December  1964),  550-554. 

 ,  (Saint  Louis  University)  "The  Black  Box  Revisited:  A  Critique 

of  Osgood's  General  Theory  of  Behavior."  Methodos,  XIV  (1962), 
153-169. 

ROCK,  LEO  P.  (University  of  Santa  Clara)  Toward  a  Theory  of  Psycho- 
therapeutic Love:  a  Paradigm  of  the  Therapist's  Function  in  Psycho- 
therapy. University  of  Ottawa  dissertation,  1964.  Pp.  xi  -»-  276. 

SEVERIN,  FRANCIS  T.  (Saint  Louis  University)  Humanistic  Viewpoints 
in  Psychology  fBook  of  Readings).  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1965. 
Pp.  xvii  -I-  430. 

WEBER,  CARLO  A.  (Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles)  An  Interdisci- 
plinary Study  of  the  Relationship  of  Narcissism  to  Neurotic  Depressive 
Reaction  and  Spiritual  Desolation.  University  of  Ottawa  dissertation, 
1964.  Pp.  X  +  149. 

SCRIPTURE 

COSTELLOE,  M.  JOSEPH  (Creighton  University)  "Old  Wine- New 
Bottles:  The  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  English  Missal." 
Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Review,  LXV  (March  and  April,  1965),  465-472; 
553-559. 

FITZMYER,  JOSEPH  A.  (Woodstock  College)  The  Historical  Truth  of 
the  Gospels:  The  1964  Instruction  of  the  Biblical  Commission.  Glen 
Rock,  New  Jersey:  Paulist  Press,  1965.  Pp.  32. 

 ,  (Woodstock  College)  "The  Biblical  Commission's  Instruction 
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on  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gospels."  Theological  Studies,  XXV 
(September  1964),  386-408. 
KILMARTIN,   EDWARD   J.  (Weston  College)  The  Eucharist  in  the 
Primitive  Church.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965. 
Pp.  X  -H  181. 

McAULIFFE,  CLARENCE  R.  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Sacraments - 
Consecrations  and  Dedication."  Review  for  Religious,  XXIII  (November 
1964),  750-760. 

McCarthy,  DENNIS  J.  (Wisconsin  Province)  "Notes  on  the  Love  of 
God  in  Deuteronomy  and  Father-Son  Relationship  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel."  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  XXVII  (1965),  143-147. 

 ,  (Wisconsin  Province)  "II  Samuel  7  and  the  Structure  of  the 

Deuteronomic  History."  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXIV  (1965), 
131-138. 

McKENZIE,  JOHN  L.  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  The  Power  and 
The  Wisdom.  Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1965.  Pp. 
xviii  -I-  300. 

 ,  (Loyola   University,   Chicago)   "Natural   Law   in  the  New 

Testament."  Biblical  Research,  IX  (1964),  3  -  13. 

 ,  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "Rudolf  Bultmann:  A  Catholic 

Survey."  The  Month,  XXXII,  1-2  (July-August  1964),  51-62. 

 ,  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "The  State  in  Christian  Per- 
spective." The  Critic,  XXII  (June-July  1964),  15-21. 

 ,  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church." 

The  Living  Light,  II  (Spring  1965),  8-19. 

 ,  (Loyola  University,  Chicago)  "Authority  and  Power  in  the 

New  Testament."  The- Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  XXVI,  4  (October 

1964)  ,  413-422. 

PATRISTICS 
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The  Challenge  of  Our 
National  Jesuit  Institute 

C.  J.  Crusoe,  SJ. 

No  one  even  casually  acquainted  with  modern  educational 
trends  will  deny  the  increasing  importance  that  is  attributed  to 
the  evaluation  of  achievement.  Accrediting  boards,  testing  agen- 
cies, research  councils  have  come  of  age.  Committees  are  set 
up  to  investigate  and  report  on  areas  as  varied  and  diverse  as 
the  student  drop-out  at  Grade  8  level  or  the  problem  of 
the  articulation  of  secondary  and  college  curricula.  While  there 
may  be  some  basis  for  the  complaint  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
permitting  testing  and  research  to  replace  teaching,  and  of  over- 
emphasizing how  you  teach  rather  than  what  you  teach  in  our 
schools,  is  not  this  the  normal  dislocation  which  accompanies 
changes  and  growth  in  organisms,  institutions  and  society  at 
large?  Nor  should  this  situation  seem  too  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  closely  educational  systems— if  they  are  to  be  vital 
and  efficient— must  represent  the  cultural  social  values  of  a  nation 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  community,  not  only  in  the  past 
but  increasingly  in  the  present.  Should  we  be  surprised,  then, 
to  find  that  the  tremendous  changes  in  our  present  world— social, 
technical,  and  to  some  extent,  ethical— have  repercussions  of 
great  moment  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home,  the  Church 
and  other  institutions? 

The  ever-present  problem  of  discerning  what  is  of  perennial 
value,  what  is  truly  essential  in  the  process  of  education,  is  in- 
creased ten-fold  by  the  rapidity  of  change,  the  shrinking  of  our 
world  by  modern  methods  of  travel  and  communication  and  the 
doubling  of  our  scientific  knowledge— it  is  now  said— every  five 
years.  Rash  indeed  would  be  the  educator  who  would  claim  to 
have  all  or  even  most  of  the  answers.  But  if  ever  in  our  history 
there  was  need  of  an  openness  of  mind,  an  attitude  of  readiness 
to  carefully  analyze  data,  to  make  use  of  empirical  methods, 
to  be  willing  to  apply  the  tools  of  research,  it  is  today.  And  I 
submit  that,  despite  human  error  and  scattered  evidence  of  super- 
ficial, frothy,  even  "lunatic  fringe"  research  activity,  there  is  an 
increasing  record  of  solid  educational  achievement.  Numerous  new 
and  valid  procedures,  new  and  basic  policies,  not  only  dealing 
with  school  administration  but  with  objectives,  have  evolved  or 
are  evolving  from  this  present  ferment  of  investigational  activity. 
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Now  if  I  have  understood  correctly  the  purpose  of  this  opening 
address,  it  is  my  privilege  and  duty  to  clarify  the  objectives  and 
aims  of  the  Institute.  Let  me  now  do  so.  As  I  see  it,  we  are 
gathered  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  conducting  an  experiment 
in  self-evaluation  and  self-appraisal,  in  keeping  with  the  best 
norms  of  educational' practice.  Our  members  have  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  the  educational  systems  of  some  five  of  our  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  their  professional  training  embraces  varied 
schools  of  education.  The  program  calls  for  position  papers,  dis- 
cussions and  seminar  groups  on  the  basic  topics  of  school  life 
and  administration.  We  are  convinced  that  the  outcome  of  such 
a  dialogue  will  be  an  objective  and  valid  appraisal  of  our  present 
efficiency  and  a  gaining  of  new  insights  for  the  improvement  of 
our  final  product.  At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  state  the  challenge  of  this  Institute  as  follows:  In  view 
of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Jesuit  education, 

1.  How  well  are  we  conducting  our  schools  today? 

2.  How  can  we  improve  them  both  now  and  in  the  face  of 
future  changes  and  development?  I  now  find  that  this  paper  falls 
into  three  natural  divisions: 

a)  A  consideration  of  Jesuit  educational  aims. 

b)  A  partial  but  accurate  report  on  our  present  educational 
activities  as  an  aid  to  your  own  deeper  and  wider  probing 
during  the  sessions. 

c)  Some  suggestions  and  leads  for  your  own  discussions  of 
present  and  future  improvements. 

(a)  At  the  risk  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  I  am  going  to 
restate  the  objectives  of  our  Jesuit  apostolate  in  education.  I  do 
so  for  two  reasons.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  valid 
appraisal  of  our  present  educational  work  unless  judged  by  our 
over-all  objectives  and  within  that  frame  of  reference.  Secondly, 
there  is  today  a  good  deal  of  questioning,  if  not  criticism,  of  the 
value  of  our  Secondary  School  apostolate.  Since  much  of  this 
questioning  is  directed  toward  our  apostolic  aims,  rather  than 
towards  methods  (though  there  is  quite  rightly  some  of  this  latter), 
I  feel  justified  in  setting  down  the  following  outline. 

The  Catholic  Church  must  by  its  mission  bear  witness  to  Christ 
at  all  levels  of  learning.  The  means  used  and  the  types  of  institu- 
tions embodying  her  teaching  and  ideals  vary  from  the  missionary 
catechetical  class  to  the  doctoral  work  of  a  Catholic  university. 
The  Jesuit  high  school  is  set  within  the  Church  of  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  a  part.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  produce  the 
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Christian  person;  the  mission  of  the  Jesuit  High  School  is  to  pro- 
duce the  educated  Christian  person  — at  least  at  the  Secondary 
level  of  maturity.  The  school,  as  distinct  from  other  agencies  in 
the  Church,  forms  students  in  Christian  wisdom.  In  the  Jesuit 
view,  education  includes  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the 
total  human  being.  Hence  no  education  is  complete  unless  it 
includes  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  formation  of  the 
student.  To  this  formation  all  the  activities  and  all  the  personnel 
of  the  school  must  contribute,  according  to  their  own  natures 
and  functions  within  the  institution.  Long  and  wearying  have 
been  the  discussions  regarding  the  primacy  of  the  intellectual 
or  the  spiritual.  For  our  purpose  it  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  say 
that  a  Jesuit  school  — as  a  school  — must,  by  its  very  nature,  train 
and  develop  the  mind  to  a  high  degree  of  academic  excellence; 
as  a  Jesuit  school,  it  must  offer  moral  and  spiritual  training  of 
an  equally  mature  calibre,  for  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  student.  To  these  basic  elements  of  our  educational 
process  various  extra-curricular  activities  are  added  in  that  degree 
possible,  to  thus  round  off  the  profile  of  the  Jesuit  High  School 
graduate.  While  not  attempting  to  offer  a  complete  description 
of  the  ideal  graduate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  Jesuit  High  School 
aims  to  produce  a  young  man,  who,  in  addition  to  his  fine  intel- 
lectual development,  is  a  person  of  sound  character  based  on  an 
awareness  of  basic  religious  and  moral  principles,  loyal  to  legiti- 
mate authority,  yet  retaining  initiative  and  independence  conso- 
nant with  his  level  of  maturity.  Perhaps  even  more  do  we  strive 
to  help  him  acquire  a  proper  sense  of  values,  gained  not  so  much 
through  instruction  as  by  the  living  example  of  his  teachers  and 
the  Catholic  climate  of  a  school  truly  dedicated  to  the  intellectual 
apostolate,  in  all  its  fullness  and  power  for  good.  In  a  word,  we 
hope  to  set  him  solidly  in  the  Christian  Catholic  way  of  life. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  some  such  concept  of  the  role  of  the  Jesuit 
school  which  prompted  Ignatius,  at  heart  a  missioner  for  Christ 
in  foreign  lands,  to  establish  some  50  colleges  and  foundations 
during  his  own  generalate.  To  these  institutions  went  many  of 
his  most  talented  recruits,  despite  the  multitudinous  calls  from 
mission  lands  and  from  kings  and  princes  who  wanted  court 
preachers  and  city- wide  missioners.  "Even  before  Ignatius'  death," 
writes  J.  W.  Donohue,  "the  education  of  youth  was  a  character- 
istic work  of  the  Society."  At  the  time  of  the  Suppression  (1774), 
the  Company  of  Jesus  conducted  some  700  schools  and  was,  says 
Ranke  (no  friend  of  the  Society),  "the  School  Master  of  Europe." 
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Nor  did  the  new  Society  abandon  those  earlier  ideals.  Ten  years 
after  the  restoration  in  1824,  Pope  Leo  XII  on  restoring  to  us  the 
Roman  College  said,  "I  bequeath  this  work  and  responsibility  to 
this  Society  of  Jesus  which  was  restored  by  Pius  VII,  of  happy 
memory,  most  especially  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  letters  and  morals. " 

But  it  may  be  argued,  and  in  fact  it  often  is,  that  this  is  an- 
cient history.  "New  times,  new  apostolates"  is  a  very  frequently 
heard  slogan.  And  certainly,  changing  social  structures  demand 
adaptations  in  the  apostolic  ministry,  in  education,  and  in  most 
areas  of  modern  living.  But  if  we  may  believe  the  documentary 
witness  of  the  Society's  highest  authority,  the  apostolate  of  the 
schools  is  one  of  those  perennial,  permanent  ministries  of  our 
Society.  As  we  all  know,  the  General's  letter  in  1947  on  the  Selec- 
tion of  Jesuit  Ministries  placed  our  schools  in  the  four  primary 
apostolates  of  the  whole  Society.  But  that  is  almost  20  years 
ago.  So  I  have  brought  here  copies  of  letters  or  addresses  made 
in  the  last  five  years  on  the  importance  of  our  schools  as  a  pri- 
mary ministry  of  the  Society.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
merely  mention  them  — 1960,  on  The  Ministry  of  Teaching;  1962, 
address  to  the  Educational  Conference  of  the  Italian  Assistancy; 
1963,  address  to  the  International  Conference  of  Jesuit  Educators, 
at  Rome,  at  which  I  was  present;  1964,  a  letter  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Society.  All 
point  out  the  permanent  and  primary  value  of  the  minstry 
of  our  schools.  Finally,  this  very  summer  of  1965,  there 
was  a  letter  sent  to  the  Jesuit  Education  Conference  at  Amiens. 
In  this,  the  present  General,  P.  Arrupe,  himself  a  priest-missioner, 
a  former  director  of  social  welfare  services,  writes  as  follows: 
(You  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  translation  —  for  various 
reasons.)  "On  every  side  we  hear  many  objections  to  the 
apostolate  of  our  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  Fathers  involved 
do  not  perform  a  truly  priestly  function.  But  you,  dear  Fathers, 
know  from  your  experience  that  this  is  most  false  and  that  your 
priesthood,  properly  lived,  gathering  up  all  human  values  in  the 
redemptive  act  of  Christ,  spreads  throughout  your  role  of 
educator  of  young  Christians.  They  come  to  know  Christ 
in  and  through  you.  It  is  said  too  that  other  ministries  today 
are  more  apostolic.  I  simply  don't  believe  it,  for  nothing  is  more 
useful  to  contemporary  society  than  to  prepare  for  it  young  men 
of  character  and  balanced  firm  personalities  which  it  needs  so 
badly."  He  then  lists  a  number  of  other  criticisms,  e.g.,  that  our 
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schools  cater  to  the  wealthy;  that  we  may  overstress  the  intel- 
lectual formation,  etc.  Even  granting  that  this  obtains  in  some 
cases,  he  affirms  that  the  whole  history  of  our  pedagogy  and 
methods  gives  the  lie  to  any  such  conclusion  'that  this  is  our 
proper  way  of  proceeding.  He  points  out  that  our  schools  must  be: 

1)  Open  to  prudent  change  and  faithful  to  the  mentality  of  our 
generation. 

2)  Among  the  most  competent  and  academically  influential  in 
our  present  society.  We  simply  can't  tolerate  in  our  schools 
mediocre  standards  or  an  ultra-conservative  "closed"  attitude. 
For  both  these  conditions  destroy  the  apostolic  worth  of  our 
schools  or  at  least  greatly  diminish  them. 

Finally,  and  I  quote,  he  says:  "This  is  certainly  not  the  time 
to  lessen  the  efforts  that  we  put  into  the  apostolate  of  our  schools, 
which  I  consider  a  primary  work  (capital),  but  rather  to  adapt 
our  schools  even  more  to  the  world  which  is  being  formed  under 
our  very  eyes." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Society  considers  the  apostolate  of 
our  schools  of  primary  importance  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quoting  authorities  or  appeal- 
ing to  past  traditions.  In  August,  1962,  Father  Janssens  (the  General) 
wrote  regarding  the  advancement  of  Secondary  education  in  Italy. 
"We  are  dealing  here  in  fact  with  a  work  of  primordial  importance 
in  the  Church  of  God.  If  we  forsake  it,  in  order  to  free  all  our 
men  for  baptizing,  preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  within  30 
or  40  years  we  will  be  faced  with  a  society  that  is  completely 
secular;  where  there  is  lack  of  an  educated  Catholic  laity,  the 
Church  cannot  long  endure." 

It  is  encouraging,  as  we  are  about  to  begin  our  study  and 
evaluation  of  our  schools,  to  realize  what  a  strong  mandate  we 
have  for  this  ministry  not  only  in  the  past  but  even  at  the  present 
moment.  But  it  is  likewise  a  very  sobering  thought  to  realize  that 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  our  schools  are  truly  1)  schools  of 
academic  excellence,  and  2)  centers  of  apostolic  and  Christian 
formation,  is  likewise  of  the  greatest  moment. 

(b)  I  think  it  is  now  proper  to  consider  our  second  point  — how 
well  are  we  conducting  our  schools  within  the  norms  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Society?  Since  we  expect  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
soul-searching  in  the  next  few  days,  my  purpose  is  to  touch  on 
a  few  main  points  which  may  serve  to  stimulate  and  provoke 
thoughtful  discussion.  Before  proceeding  along  these  lines,  I  would 
like  to  make  several  observations. 
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The  first  is  that  we  Jesuits,  by  and  large,  tend  to  be  hyper- 
critical of  our  efficiency  and  our  organization,  at  least  when  talk- 
ing among  ourselves.  Now  while  this  can  be  a  source  of  dis- 
couragement (which  is  bad),  I  readily  grant  that  it  is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  God  protect  us  from  the  fools' s  paradise  of  self- 
complacency  and  similar  stages  of  euphoria.  But— "in  medio  stat 
virtus."  Let's  be  objective.  It  is  relevant  to  compare  ourselves 
with  our  regional  counterparts,  while  still  striving  for  the  ideal. 
The  record  of  history  shows,  says  E.  J.  King,  author  of  ''Other 
Schools  and  Ours"  that  the  implementation  of  ideals  is  one  of 
life's  greatest  challenges.  While,  with  Tennyson,  we  continue  "to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield,  "  we  must  also,  with 
Browning,  recall  "a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  gras-p,  or 
what's  a  heaven  for." 

Again,  we  must  remind  ourselves  fi*equently  that  educational 
evaluation  can  only  go  so  far.  There  are  intangibles  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  even  more  in  the  spiritual  realm  which  can't  be  ob- 
jectively appraised,  nor  do  they  appear  in  statistics.  While  not 
seeking  to  hide  behind  any  vague  facade  of  such  generalities,  it 
is  a  fact  that  schools  deal  with  the  mind,  spirit  and  soul  of  youth, 
and  principles  and  attitudes  can't  be  weighed  or  measured.  This 
in  no  way  denies  that,  with  experience,  we  can  make  some  valu- 
able and,  I  think,  valid  "educated  guesses"  based  on  various 
external  signs  and  manifestations  of  the  viewpoints  of  our 
students. 

A  third  thought  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  we  must  not  rest 
content  because  we  have  set  up  the  normal  offices  and  structures 
of  school  organization.  These  are  necessary,  and  they  are  the 
means  to  permit  the  real  work  of  the  school  to  be  done.  Their 
absence  generally  indicates  basic  weakness,  but  their  presence 
does  not  guarantee  an  effective  end-product.  A  school  is  no 
stronger  than  its  personnel  —  "nemo  dat  quod  non  habet. "  The 
competent,  devoted,  dedicated  service  of  the  whole  school  team 
is  the  key  to  success  for  they  are  responsible  for  the  over-all 
learning  process,  the  inculcation  of  proper  attitudes  and  ideals, 
and  the  growth  in  knowledge  and  competence  required  in  the 
world  of  today.  I  would  not  claim  that  this  is  measurable,  but 
I  think  its  presence  or  absence  is  capable  of  detection  by  a 
moderately  discerning  eye. 

Earlier  I  said  we  should  be  objective.  Let  me  practise  what 
I  preach  by  giving  you  a  modest  report  on  your  achievement  of 
the  past  five  years.  In  due  time  we  shall  indicate  shortcomings 
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and  points  for  self-improvement  which  you  may  consider  worthy 
of  discussion  during  your  sessions. 

While  bricks  and  mortar  do  not  make  a  good  school,  proper 
facilities  are  important.  It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  within  the 
past  five  years  three  new  high  schools  of  excellent  caliber  have 
been  erected  and  a  fourth  has  had  major  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. The  two  schools  which  have  kept  their  status  quo  have 
done  so  due  to  external  factors,  one  provincial  and  one  regional, 
over  which  we  had  no  control.  Certainly  within  the  next  year 
01^  two  this  uncertainty  will  be  removed.  Two  of  our  schools  have 
entered  into  the  Catholic  "public  school  system,"  with  evidence 
of  considerable  gain  by  both  parties.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  an  increase  in  morale  and  self-assurance  in 
most  of  our  high  schools.  In  several  of  our  schools,  fairly  severe 
financial  problems  exist;  so  far,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have 
permitted  this  to  affect  the  basic  excellence  of  the  education 
offered. 

The  attainment  of  academic  excellence  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  essential  element  in  the  schools  of  the  Society.  How  does  one 
measure  this  and  report  on  it?  You  are  all  too  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  to  believe  that  good  exam  results  indicate  a  first- 
class  school.  But  the  fact  does  remain  true  that  they  are  the  best 
single  criterion  of  academic  achievement  which  we  have.  And 
for  what  it  is  worth,  may  I  offer  this  comment,  based  on  long 
experience  and  observation:  a  school  which  is  not  meeting  with 
academic  success,  especially  when  competing  with  external  norms, 
is  nearly  always  found  to  be  mediocre  and  under  par  in  other 
areas  of  achievement.  Perhaps  our  General,  P.  Arrupe,  does  know 
what  he  is  talking  about!  The  intimate  relation  of  excellence  and 
apostolicity  in  our  schools  merits,  I  believe,  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Looking  at  the  academic  record- of  our  schools,  I  find  that  none 
of  them  have  fallen  below  the  general  average  of  the  Province  in 
which  they  are  located.  Some  have  done  exceedingly  well, 
equaling  and,  in  at  least  two  cases,  showing  superior  records  to 
the  best  city  schools  in  their  district.  My  conclusion  is  that  in 
all  our  schools  we  are  doing  solid,  valuable  work  in  the  academic 
area,  but  superior  work  is  not  being  done  by  some.  Hence  there 
is  room  for  improvement  but  not  reason  for  discouragement.  As 
part  of  the  academic  picture,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  our 
growth  in  professionalism,  which  has  always  been  a  problem  be- 
cause of  our  long  academic  training,  has  been  improving,  even 
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though  slowly.  I  have  no  intention  of  encroaching  on  the  papers 
of  Fathers  Meagher  and  Boyle,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  all  our  principals  hold  at  least  Master's  degrees  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  past,  too  much  of  this  work  has  been  done  the  long 
hard  way  of  Summer  Schools  but  there  has  been  definite  improve- 
ment of  late.  The  vexed  problem  of  our  scholastics'  professional 
certification  I  leave  to  your  discussions  and  will  be  attentive  to 
your  suggestions. 

I  am  rather  hesitant  in  reporting  on  a  most  important  but 
equally  intangible  area  of  school  effort  —  the  Christian  Catholic 
training  which  we  are  giving  our  students.  Let  me  say  quite 
bluntly  —  if  we  are  not  at  least  striving  manfully  to  set  our  young 
men's  feet  on  the  road  to  virtue  and  wisdom,  then  we  are  not 
Jesuit  educators  and  should  get  out  of  the  business.  But  how  does 
one  judge  this?  We  have  no  valid  examinations  or  questionnaires 
to  guide  us.  We  cannot  conclude  that,  because  the  school  has 
various  religious  organizations  and  has  the  machinery  for  teach- 
ing and  guiding  our  youth,  we  are  doing  a  fine  job.  We  might 
say  that  the  absence  of  this  organization  would  indicate  definite 
shortcomings,  but  its  mere  presence  is  no  guarantee.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  judge  a  school's  religious  vitality  by  vocations.  There  are 
too  many  factors  and  too  many  variables  involved.  But  if  in  a 
school  over  some  years  vocations  are  nil  or  very  few,  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  either  we  aren't  doing  the  job,  or 
else  we  are  not  attracting  the  right  type  of  student.  This  is  the 
explanation  offered  by  some  of  our  schools  in  Italy  and  France. 
With  regard  to  our  own  schools,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  most 
are  doing  good  solid  apostolic  work  and  several  are  certainly  in 
the  category  of  the  excellent.  Again,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment and  I  shall  be  very  disappointed  if  our  present  session  does 
not  help  to  clarify  problems  and  give  us  freshened  viewpoints 
through  a  fraternal  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences, 
(c)  Our  third  and  final  topic  of  discussion,  and  it  will  be  re- 
stricted, lest  I  bore  you,  deals  with  identifying  those  areas  which 
need  improvement  and,  wherever  possible,  working  out  in  these 
coming  sessions,  practical  solutions.  May  I  offer  the  following 
points  merely  as  suggestions  which  may  stimulate  worthwhile 
discussion: 

1)  Are  we,  as  a  group,  keeping  sufficiently  abreast  of  progress 
and  development  in  various  educational  areas  through  research 
and  guided  investigations?  I  have  been  somewhat  worried  by 
the  difficulty  I  met  in  getting  a  leader  for  discussion  in  this  field. 
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Withdrawal  from  our  counterparts  in  our  professional  field  is  anti- 
Ignatian.  I  know  that  many  of  you  are  overworked  but  to  remain 
alive  in  your  field  you  must  read,  and  would  you  consider  the 
wisdom  of  some  type  of  summer  refresher  course,  at  least  every 
3-5  years? 

2)  The  aggiornamento  in  the  Church  reaches  far  and  wide  and 
definitely  must  find  very  substantial  support  in  our  schools,  which 
rightly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  formative  agencies  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man.  At  the  moment  there  is  considerable  un- 
evenness  in  our  schools.  Is  not  this  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
hammer  out  a  general  policy  which  will  enable  us  to  introduce 
through  the  liturgy  and  the  Biblical  study  of  our  Religion  classes 
some  of  the  newer  orientations  and  emphases  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  will  become  part  of  our  religious  heritage? 
How  valuable  is  this  suggestion  —  that  a  term  or  a  least  a  half 
term  within  the  next  school  year  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
main  Vatican  II  decrees  in  our  Senior  classes? 

3)  The  tremendous  upsurge  of  Psychology  and  its  implications 
has  reached  our  schools.  This  presents  a  variety  of  problems  and 
I  will  touch  on  one  only  which  to  me  seems  to  merit  your  atten- 
tion, even  though  at  the  moment  I  doubt  if  we  can  find  a  com- 
plete solution.  May  I  put  it  in  focus?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
schools  in  our  Province  were  beginning  to  handle  the  problem 
of  integrating  the  role  of  the  Student  Counsellor  into  the  system. 
I  think  it  is  correct  to  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  built-in 
tension  between  the  role  of  the  counsellor  and  that  of  the  admin- 
istrator and  even  of  the  teacher.  The  objectives  and  the  method 
of  approach  are  different,  even  though  all  are  working  for  the 
development  of  the  student.  As  a  result  we  are  asking  one  man 
to  be  at  the  same  time  chaplain  and  director  of  a  religious  pro- 
gram for  the  school,  while  increasingly  he  is  pressured  by  society 
for  some  degree,  at  least,  of  psychological  counselling.  As  I  see 
it,  it  can't  be  done.  But  until  superiors  can  appoint  two  men 
for  this  area,  perhaps  in  your  discussions  you  may  find  some 
general  agreement  on  policy.  Certainly  at  the  present  moment, 
counsellors  have  been  appointed  to  be  chaplains,  directors  of 
religious  programs  and,  to  whatever  degree  they  are  able,  counsel- 
lors in  the  more  psychological  areas.  Identity  and  referral 
of  troubled  cases  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  most  they  can  hope 
to  do  in  our  present  limited  manpower  situation.  Your  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  and  recommendations  will  be  gladly  received. 

4)  A  fourth  and  final  point  I  should  like  to  mention  deals  with 
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the  increasing  importance  of  the  layman  in  our  Jesuit  system.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  group  has  advanced  well  beyond  the  ancient 
concept  that  laymen  were  a  necessary  evil  or  even  a  grim 
necessity.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  them  as  collaborators, 
complementing  our  own  work  and  adding  a  new  dimension,  that 
of  the  apostolic  layman.  I  wish  this  were  accepted  throughout 
all  our  Jesuit  world.  Just  last  week,  I  received  some  documents 
from  Spain  and  French  Canada  which  made  interesting  and  pro- 
vocative reading.  The  one  report  clearly  states  that  laymen  in 
their  schools  were  not  apostolic  and  could  only  be  considered 
as  hired  workers  rendering  a  service  for  economic  remuneration. 
The  second  pointed  out  that  their  laymen  considered  the  school 
(Catholic  or  otherwise)  a  temporal  service  (i.e.,  non-apostolic) 
rendered  to  society  in  which  they  shared  and  they  were  to  be 
judged  and  remunerated  on  the  basis  of  this  strictly  cultural 
or  social  service.  The  wheel  has  here  come  full  turn  and  my  im- 
mediate question  is:  What  are  we  Jesuits  doing  in  the  system? 
I  would  like  to  see  you  discuss  the  practical  problem  of  how 
we  can  improve  the  present  collaboration  with  our  lay  staff,  so 
that  they  will  share  in  our  apostolate  in  a  more  efficient  and, 
this  is  important,  more  highly  responsible  manner. 

May  I  close  this  paper  with  a  brief  quotation  from  our  present 
Father  General's  message  to  the  assembled  French  Jesuit  educators 
at  Amiens  last  August.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  apt  in  its  applica- 
tion to  our  group: 

"First  and  foremost,  a  school  which  wishes  to  be  faithful  to 
the  mind  of  St.  Ignatius  ought  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  that 
region  or  locality  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  should  act  with  bold- 
ness and  with  immense  confidence,  frankly  facing  the  problems 
of  its  time  and  ready  for  all  necessary  changes,  even  the  most 
profound,  in  order  that  it  lose  nothing  of  its  apostolic  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  Two  conditions  are  required  for  this: 

1)  The  school  must  be  progressive  and  alive,  prudently  but 
realistically  adjusted  to  the  mentality  of  the  times. 

2)  The  students  must  be  urged  toward  the  highest  ideals  and 
an  ever  greater  seriousness  in  their  work,  that  they  will  be  among 
the  most  competent  and  influential  of  their  generation." 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  most  worthy  ideal  for  us  to  strive  to 
emulate. 


A  University  Business  Officer's 
Guidelines  for  Construction 


Brother  James  Kenny,  S.J. 

The  experiences  of  college  and  university  business  officers  during 
the  past  five  years  have  taught  them  that  a  successful  building 
project  requires  the  enlightened  combination  of  at  least  seven 
important  factors.  These  factors  are  worthy  of  a  brief  restatement 
and  better  understanding  by  all  those  responsible  for  major  con- 
struction programs. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  an  adquately  documented  program 
which  describes  exactly  how  the  new  space  is  to  be  used.  Such 
a  program  should  have  the  concurrence  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  institution  to  represent  the  several  areas 
of  responsibility  for  the  project.  If  the  building  is  to  be  used  as 
a  teaching  facility,  each  of  the  disciplines  to  be  served  should 
participate  in  planning  that  part  being  designed  to  meet  its 
particular  needs.  If  the  facility  is  a  housing  or  food  service  unit, 
the  programming  committee  must  have  the  best  judgment  of  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  and  the  director  of  food  services. 

And  although  presidents  have  sometimes  unfortunately  neglected 
the  point,  committees  of  this  sort  should  also  include  the  director 
of  the  physical  plant  who  will  be  expected  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  building.  In  addition,  the  officer  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  total  campus  development  plan  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  determining  that  the  unit  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  college  program.  Finally,  the  college  business  officer 
should  always  be  a  party  to  the  work  of  the  planning  committee 
if  he  is  going  to  be  expected  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  new 
building. 

As  the  work  of  the  planning  committee  progresses,  detailed 
minutes  of  their  conclusions  should  be  distributed  to  all  con- 
cerned. These  minutes  should  ultimately  represent  a  complete 
description  of  the  program  for  the  project.  This  record  becomes 
the  basis  upon  which  the  architect  makes  his  preliminary 
drawings. 

The  second  factor  essential  for  a  successful  building  program 
is  adequate  financial  planning.  This  may  seem  to  be  self-evident, 
but  responsible  college  administrators  do  not  all  agree  on  a  defini- 
tion of  ''adequate  financial  planning."  On  many  campuses  college 
building  have  been  planned  only  in  terms  of  the  dollars  available 
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to  finance  their  construction.  Plausible  arguments  can  be  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  this  procedure,  but  it  should  not  be  acceptable 
if  it  is  the  exclusive  basis  from  which  planning  begins. 

A  more  desirable  approach  would  be  to  ask  the  planning  com- 
mittee to  define  what  should  be  included  in  the  new  building. 
But  this  procedure  also  has  its  characteristic  weakness  which 
stems  from  the  anxiety  of  programming  committees  to  design 
the  absolutely  ideal  building  rather  than  one  simply  adequate 
to  meet  their  needs.  Business  officers  have  learned  to  seek  that 
point  at  which  the  wishes  of  those  planning  buildings  can  be 
brought  reasonably  within  the  reach  of  available  funds.  Deciding 
upon  this  point  of  delicate  balance  becomes  the  final  responsi- 
bility of  the  president  of  the  college.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
decision  to  make  but  neither  should  it  be  agonizingly  difficult. 
Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  which,  properly  weighed, 
can  contribute  to  sound  decisions. 

To  begin  with,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  any  given 
number  of  students  require  a  specific  number  of  square  feet  of 
building  plus  a  given  amount  of  equipment  for  which  a  positive 
price  can  be  determined.  It  has  also  been  rather  well  established 
that  housing  and  food  services  and  related  auxiliary  enterprises 
can  be  self-liquidating  when  correlated  with  actual  total  enroll- 
ments. For  example,  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  for  self- 
liquidating  housing  and  food  projects  is  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 350  or  fewer  students.  With  enrollments  of  500  to  1,000 
students,  the  gain  in  excess  of  income  over  expense  is  rapidly 
accelerated  because  overhead  expenses  remain  almost  constant. 

The  definition  of  adequate  financing  of  new  campus  construc- 
tion has  been  subject  to  an  evolutionary  process.  These  new  con- 
cepts must  be  well  understood  by  all  college  business  officers 
and  should  be  equally  well  understood  by  their  presidents. 

For  instance,  college  presidents  and  their  business  officers  are 
aware  nowadays  of  an  innovation  in  the  financing  of  construction. 
Traditionally,  the  financing  of  the  construction  of  academic  build- 
ings from  tuition  and  fees  was  considred  most  ill-advised,  if  not 
impossible.  It  was  certainly  frowned  upon  by  accrediting  agencies 
who  have,  in  the  past,  regarded  tuition  and  fees  as  being  dedi- 
cated to  teaching  salaries  and  expenses.  A  change  in  attitude 
toward  this  concept  has  resulted  principally  from  the  Education 
Facilities  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
courage the  building  of  teaching  facilities  to  be  financed  with 
long-term  loans  supported  from  tuition  and  fees. 
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Still,  this  method  of  financing  educational  buildings  ought  only 
to  supplement  the  traditional  method  which  aims  at  providing 
the  total  cash  from  capital  fund  campaigns,  legislative  appropria- 
tions, gifts  from  donors,  or  from  federal  grants  as  provided  by 
the  same  act.  Other  recent  developments,  such  as  lease-back  and 
living  endowment  programs,  have  also  helped  to  change  our  think- 
ing about  ways  of  financing  construction. 

No  college  president  has  to  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  for 
a  carefully  developed  financial  projection  of  the  income  and  ex- 
pense from  all  these  sources  for  at  least  ten  years  as  a  basis  for 
considering  the  extent  to  which  his  budget  can  be  committed  to 
debt  service.  It  would  be  equally  presumptuous  to  advise  presi- 
dents against  long-term  debt  service  commitments  based  upon 
any  large  percentage  of  income  from  annual  gifts,  grants,  alumni 
and  friends. 

Experience  has  thus  finally  established  that  the  logical  approach 
to  any  educational  building  should  be  in  terms  of  what  is  needed, 
how  much  it  will  cost,  and  how  much  of  the  cost  is  available 
from  any  or  all  sources.  The  reverse  procedure  of  beginning  with 
how  much  we  do  have  or  can  get,  and  how  much  or  what  it  will 
build,  and  what  kind  of  program  it  can  provide,  is  no  longer 
acceptable. 

The  selection  of  an  architect,  which  is  the  third  factor 
contributing  to  a  successful  building  program,  should  be  made  in 
the  light  of  several  considerations.  College  presidents  have  learned 
that  an  institution  pays  exactly  the  same  fee  for  the  highest 
quality  of  architectural  talent  as  for  the  least  competent.  Publicly 
supported  institutions  frequently  have  little  voice  in  selecting  their 
architects.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage,  but  it  must 
be  recognized  as  imposing  restrictions.  Regrettably,  many  appoint- 
ments for  state-financed  projects  have  been  based  upon  political 
considerations  rather  than  upon  the  specialized  training  and  ex- 
perience expected  of  architects  assigned  to  college  projects. 

A  conventional  procedure  followed  by  many  of  you  is  to  select 
five  or  more  architectural  firms  to  whom  an  invitation  is  extended 
for  a  formal  interview  and  presentation  of  their  qualifications. 
Such  interviews  are  usually  conducted  before  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  chief  business  officer,  one  or  more 
trustees  who  are  members  of  the  appropriate  trustee  committee 
on  buildings  and  grounds,  and  several  representatives  from  the 
faculty  programming  group. 

During  the  interview,  the  architect  should  be  asked  to  describe 
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the  size  and  personnel  of  his  company.  He  should  show  photo- 
graphs of  comparable  projects  which  his  firm  has  designed.  He 
should  discuss  his  philosophy  of  architecture  and  his  method  of 
working  with  the  programming  committee.  He  should  describe 
his  technique  for  translating  the  program  into  a  building  design 
and  his  approach  to  relating  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  general  architectural  character  of  the  campus.  During 
his  presentation,  an  architect  should  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  the  overall  concept  of  a  university  or  college  campus  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

In  making  a  final  selection  from  among  architects,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  discuss  their  services  with  other  clients 
for  whom  they  have  done  work  to  determine  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  their  designs  within  the  limits  of  fixed  budgets. 
References  should  be  contacted  about  the  results  of  the  bidding 
on  their  projects.  Questions  should  be  asked  about  the  number  of 
change  orders  and  the  effectiveness  of  supervision  during  construc- 
tion. The  group  doing  the  interviewing  should  feel  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  architect  is  such  as  to  ensure  satisfactory  working 
relationships  during  the  program. 

The  fourth  factor  which  is  most  important  in  any  new  construc- 
tion is  the  necessity  for  obtaining  a  realistic  annual  operating 
cost  of  the  proposed  project.  There  is  perhaps  no  disservice  more 
grave  than  that  of  many  architects  who  are  either  unwilling  or 
unqualified  to  brief  their  clients  concerning  the  day-to-day 
operating  costs  which  the  proposed  construction  will  involve. 
In  this  computer  age,  when  more  sophisticated  equipment  is  ap- 
pearing almost  daily,  when  estimates  and  projected  expenses  are 
readily  available,  and  when  major  costs  center  around  mechanical 
design,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  concerned  with  the  project  not 
only  fully  to  understand  the  total  construction  cost  but,  equally 
important,  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  annual  operating 
expenses.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  these  expenses  be  pro- 
jected over  a  period  of  years  so  as  to  include  repairs  and  replace- 
ment of  equipment  along  with  the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and 
material.  I  know  of  one  institution  which  constructed  a  four-and- 
i-half  million  dollar  building  and  was  most  anxious  that  it  be 
fully  air-conditioned,  little  realizing  that  the  cost  of  implementing 
this  decision  would  be  $40,000  annually.  Had  it  investigated  or 
had  it  been  informed  of  this  rather  large  expense,  it  might  very 
well  have  modified  its  demands. 

After  these  first  four  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
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correlated,  a  campus  building  project  is  probably^  well  under  way. 

The  next,  and  fifth  of  the  seven  factors,  is  a  critical  one  not 
adequately  appreciated  by  many  administrators.  Nevertheless, 
it  haunts  the  business  officer  and  his  associates  if  they  are  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  be  enlightened  clients  of  their  architects. 
For  enlightened  clients  should  conduct  continuous  reviews  of  the 
architect's  work  during  the  development  of  both  preliminary  plans 
and  working  drawings.  The  first  of  these  reviews  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  faculty  or  staff  members  who  will  actually  use  the 
facility  or  be  responsible  for  its  function.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  science  buildings  and  similar  highly  specialized 
units. 

The  second  kind  of  constant  review  must  be  provided  by  the 
physical  plant  staff  who  are  the  best  judges  of  designs  that  avoid 
or  create  difficult  maintenance  problems.  For  example,  there  has 
been  a  period  in  contemporary  architecture  in  which  vast  areas 
were  wholly  enclosed  by  glass.  Such  designs  may  be  architec- 
turally exciting,  but  they  are  also  fantastically  frustrating  to  main- 
tenance crews,  who  are  expected  to  keep  20-  and  30-  foot  expanses 
of  glass  free  from  the  ravages  of  rain  and  dirt. 

The  accessibility  and  character  of  the  utilities  and  related 
services  are  of  real  concern  to  the  director  of  a  physical  plant. 
Adequate  provision  for  receiving  and  storing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment may  be  of  little  interest  to  anyone  except  the  physical  plant 
personnel,  but  for  them  and  ultimately  those  they  serve,  such 
matters  are  vital.  The  problems  of  maintaining  dining  room  areas 
and  kitchen  areas  in  food  service  buildings  are  fundamental  con- 
siderations in  all  architectural  plans  for  such  space. 

The  responsibility  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  what  is  being 
planned  for  their  use  does  rest  with  the  clients  and  must  not  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  an  architect,  regardless  of  his 
competence.  If  a  college  gets  a  bad  building  in  which  the  tenants 
are  unhappy  (and  many  such  buildings  have  been  built  during 
the  past  five  years),  it  is  usually  the  institution  itself  whose  of- 
ficers are  solely  to  blame. 

A  working  schedule  of  regular  reviews  of  the  architect's  draw- 
ings should  be  made  a  part  of  the  process  of  every  building  pro- 
gram. Most  large  institutions  with  multimillion-dollar  building 
programs  have  found  it  economically  advantageous  and  more 
satisfactory  to  employ  an  experienced,  properly  qualified  person 
to  devote  his  full  time  to  this  responsibility.  Even  under  such 
circumstances,  the  review  by  all  other  officers  and  staff  concerned 
must  be  done. 
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When  the  architect  has  completed  his  drawings  for  a  building 
project,  it  is  most  desirable  for  an  institution  to  obtain  on  its 
own  behalf  an  estimate  of  the  likely  cost  for  the  project  before 
it  is  released  to  bidders.  This  may  be  done  by  professional 
estimators.  For  a  small  fee,  they  are  able  to  calculate  such  an 
estimate  from  the  architect's  drawings.  Many  architectural  firms 
have  their  own  estimators.  Whether  a  school  accepts  the  archi- 
tect's judgment  or  depends  upon  an  independent  estimate  is  a 
matter  of  policy.  Many  times,  friendly  contractors  are  skillful  in 
providing  such  a  service,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so.  They  do 
have  the  unique  advantage  of  knowing  what  they  might  expect 
such  a  project  to  cost  if  they  were  bidding  on  it.  It  can  be  a 
bad  mistake  to  release  a  project  for  bid  if  one  is  not  reasonably 
assured  of  the  cost  range  within  which  such  bids  are  likely  to 
be  made.  The  cost  to  redesign  and  re-bid  a  project  will  usually 
exceed  a  small  margin  of  error  in  bidding.  This  is  the  reason 
why  most  budgets  for  building  projects  include  a  bidding 
contingency. 

A  popular  practice  by  architects  of  including  alternate  deduc- 
tions or  additions  in  their  bidding  documents  can  prove  to  be 
both  advantageous  and  disadvantageous.  For  instance,  including 
a  high-priced  add-on  alternate  can  change  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract from  one  company  to  another  company  which  offers  a  very 
low  figure  for  the  alternate  so  that  the  total  price  is  in  their 
favor.  The  ethics  of  this  practice  may  be  open  to  question.  It  is 
a  device  which  has  been  used  in  many  instances  to  control  the 
selection  of  contractors. 

After  these  first  five  factors  have  been  given  their  just  due,  the 
next  major  area  of  concern  is  the  awarding  of  the  building  con- 
tract to  an  honest  and  capable  contractor.  Institutions  using 
federal  loan  or  grant  funds  in  support  of  any  part  of  their  con- 
struction projects  are  required  by  law  to  engage  in  open  bidding. 
The  disadvantages  from  this  procedure  can  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  specifying  minimum  requirements  or  standards  for 
bidders  before  their  bids  are  acceptable.  One  essential  require- 
ment should  be  that  the  contractor  is  a  bona  fide  builder  with 
his  own  staff  and  employees  and  not  a  broker  who  must  depend 
upon  assembling  a  group  of  subcontractors  if  he  succeeds  in 
getting  the  bid.  Institutions  have  a  right  to  expect  a  contractor 
to  demonstrate  financial  responsibility  and  integrity  by  way  of 
assurance  that  he  can  complete  the  construction  reasonably  on 
schedule.  If  possible,  the  names  of  approved  bidders  whose 
credentials  have  been  verified  should  be  listed  by  the  school. 
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Regardless  of  the  restrictions  under  which  schools  may  be  forced 
to  work,  there  is  no  obligation  to  award  the  contract  to  builders 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

Institutions  which  are  building  projects  financed  wholly  by 
private  funds  usually  have  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  contractor 
on  a  negotiated  basis.  It  has  been  the  general  experience  of  col- 
leges and  universities  that  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  of  having  the  contracts  for  electrical  work,  plumb- 
ing, heating  and  ventilation,  and  air-conditioning  independently 
bid  by  contractors  specializing  in  these  areas  of  work  rather  than 
having  the  total  project  under  one  general  contractor  who  in  turn 
subcontracts  for  these  services. 

The  procedures  and  routines  for  preparing  bidding  documents 
and  receiving  bids  are  all  very  formal  and  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  by  the  business  officer  who  must  follow  them  in  detail. 
College  presidents  should  be  equally  familiar  with  most  of  these 
procedures  so  that  they  understand  what  is  happening  during  this 
critical  phase  in  the  program  for  any  new  project. 

Once  a  contract  has  been  awarded  and  construction  has  been 
started  by  the  successful  bidder,  another  phase  of  the  college 
business  officer's  responsibility  begins.  This  is  the  seventh  factor 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  building  project. 

A  college  should  have  one  full-time  experienced  person  on  its 
staff  assigned  as  a  clerk-of-the- works.  This  individual  will  devote 
his  full  time  daily  to  observing  every  aspect  of  the  actual  con- 
struction to  determine  that  the  contractors  are  honestly  and  cor- 
rectly following  the  plans  of  the  architect.  Such  a  person  is  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  observing  that  the  contractor  is  not 
economizing  at  the  expense  of  the  college  on  the  materials  and 
workmanship  going  into  the  building. 

The  weekly  or  periodic  inspections  of  the  project  by  the 
architect,  which  is  part  of  his  on-going  responsibility,  will  not 
substitute  for  the  daily  supervision  by  the  clerk-of-the-works. 

Every  invoice  from  the  contractor  to  the  institution  for  work 
completed  to  date  should  be  approved  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  clerk-of-the-works  before  it  is  sent  to  the  architect  and  be- 
fore it  is  processed  through  the  business  officer  and  his  accounting 
department. 

Change  orders  are  a  necessary  evil,  but  they  must  be  held  to 
an  absolute  minimum  if  severe  dislocations  in  the  construction 
budget  are  not  to  occur.  All  change  orders  should  certainly  be 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  construction  contingency  fund. 
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As  a  project  is  nearing  completion,  there  is  another  important 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  business  officer  and  his  clerk- 
of-the- works.  This  is  commonly  called  the  check-list  procedure. 
For  this  the  business  officer  should  rely  upon  the  professional 
competence  of  his  clerk-of-the-works  and  his  physical  plant  staff 
who  must  examine  every  aspect  of  the  building  to  determine  that 
it  is  complete  according  to  the  original  design  and  specifications. 
This  procedure  will  also  be  done  independently  by  the  architect. 
The  final  check-list  should  likewise  have  the  advantage  of  review 
by  the  departments  who  will  be  assigned  the  new  space  as  their 
own. 

After  all  of  the  work  on  the  check-list  is  completed,  the  client 
is  expected  to  retain  some  small  part  of  the  final  payment  until 
the  building  can  be  cleaned  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

Finally,  with  all  of  this  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
the  college  business  officer  is  left  with  one  more  major  problem. 
He  must  staff  the  new  building  and  plan  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  should  not  be  a  casual  procedure.  A  specific 
program  must  be  written  in  which  the  responsible  supervisors 
know  exactly  what  is  required  to  guarantee  a  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  the  new  unit. 

The  picture  today  in  college  and  university  construction  is  such 
that  a  president  should  not  recommend  to  his  governing  board 
any  new  project  until  it  has  been  given  a  complete  programming 
in  terms  of  all  the  considerations  which  have  just  been  set  forth. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  which  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  No  mention  has  been  made  in  these  comments,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  place  of  landscaping,  roads  and  walks,  and  many 
other  equally  important  aspects  of  any  new  building  project. 
These  are  being  taken  somewhat  for  granted. 

There  is  one  last  point,  however,  which  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted,  but  rather  emphasized.  Business  officers  are  learning 
that  fundamental  to  all  successful  building  programs  is  a  fully 
developed  campus  plan.  Such  a  plan  includes  not  only  a  defini- 
tion of  space  requirements  for  projected  enrollments  but  also  the 
plan  for  timing  and  integrating  their  construction  with  the  con- 
version or  reconstruction  of  existing  units.  The  danger  of  over- 
extension of  the  physical  plant  can  be  a  real  one  in  view  of  the 
somewhat  unrealistic  enrollment  projections  accepted  by  many 
smaller  schools.  The  popular  concept  of  doubling  enrollments 
between  1965  and  1975  upon  which  many  college  expansion  pro- 
grams are  predicated  is  obviously  in  error.  There  were  approxi- 
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mately  5,200,000  students  enrolled  in  American  colleges  for  the 
1964-65  session.  The  best  estimates  available  based  upon  the 
number  of  college- age  students  who  will  be  ready  for  enrollment 
in  1975  indicate  that  the  number  will  be  approximately  8,600,000. 
This  number  falls  far  short  of  doubling  today's  enrollment. 

College  presidents  are  well-advised  to  require  a  restudy  and 
reeval nation  of  their  long-range  campus  development  plans.  Even 
more  important  is  a  restudy  of  the  long-range  financial  projec- 
tions of  the  college  as  these  estimates  relate  to  the  ability  to 
undertake  an  increased  program  of  debt  service. 

Much  has  been  learned  by  college  and  university  administra- 
tors during  the  past  few  frantic  years.  The  immediate  future 
presents  even  greater  challenges  than  in  any  period  in  the  past. 
At  least  there  is  now  some  accumulation  of  valuable  experience 
to  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  and  as  a  basis  for  the  new  deci- 
sions and  judgments  which  must  be  made. 

The  business  officers  of  our  colleges  and  universities  individ- 
ually and  collectively  will  have  a  large  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  helping  meet  the  challenge  which  today  confronts  American 
higher  education.  To  the  extent  that  the  business  officer  con- 
tributes to  meeting  this  challenge  through  his  imagination,  his 
competence,  his  technical  skill,  then  to  that  extent  will  college 
business  management  merit  its  place  at  the  educational  council 
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JOHN  CARROLL  UNIVERSITY  had  material  help  in  their  drive 
for  funds  with  a  $1,000,000  gift  from  James  A.  Bohannon,  a  well 
known  Cleveland  philanthropist  and  retired  industrialist.  The  gift 
meant  that  the  University  could  proceed  immediately  on  con- 
struction plans  for  the  new  $4  million  Science  Center. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  has  been  awarded  an  unrestricted  chal- 
lenge grant  of  $5,000,000  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Conditions  of 
the  grant  require  that  the  University  must  raise  $15,000,000  from 
other  private  sources  in  the  next  three  years.  The  University  has 
already  received  $1,000,000  as  an  initial  payment  on  the  grant. 
Twelve  universities  have  received  grants  under  these  terms  since 
the  inception  of  this  program  in  1960.  St.  Louis  University  is  the 
second  Catholic  university  to  receive  such  a  grant. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  also  received  a  grant  of  over  a  million  dollars 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  five-story  addition  to  the  School  of  Medicine  building.  The 
new  addition  to  be  used  mainly  for  research  will  be  so  con- 
structed that  an  additional  five  floors  may  be  added  at  a  later 
date.  Total  construction  costs  will  be  close  to  $2,800,000. 

Work  is  progressing  on  Fordyce  House,  a  center  for  student  re- 
treats and  educational  conferences  for  ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY. 
The  40  acre  property  will  have  private  rooms  for  60  retreatants 
but  with  conference  and  dining  facilities  for  120.  Construction 
and  remodeling  costs  will  be  $597,000. 

The  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  reports  three  munificent 
gifts  to  the  University  in  the  past  several  months.  Mrs.  Pauline 
Harney,  widow  of  a  former  member  of  the  USF  Board  of  Regents, 
has  presented  a  check  for  $1,200,000  to  the  University.  The  gift  is 
the  largest  cash  gift  ever  received  by  the  school  and  will  be  used 
for  construction  costs  of  the  Harney  Science  Center  at  USF.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harney  had  previously  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  the  Memorial  Gymnasium  and  contributed  funds  to  the  marble 
altar  in  St.  Ignatius  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kendrick,  who  had  previously  given 
$1,000,000  towards  the  construction  of  the  new  Law  School 
building,  Kendrick  Hall,  have  made  an  additional  gift  of  $500,000. 
The  added  funds  will  be  used  to  expand  the  holdings  of  the  Law 
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School  library  and  also  to  establish  an  endowment  fund  for  de- 
serving and  qualified  law  students. 

The  third  recent  gift  was  established  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Albert  Jose  Zabala.  Mr.  Zabala,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Spanish 
California's  first  families,  is  the  father  of  Father  Albert  J.  Zabala, 
S.J.  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Theology  faculty  at  USF.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  will  grant  an  immediate  annual  income  of  $45,000 
and  eventually  the  entire  income  from  2,100  acres  of  Mr.  Zabala' s 
Rancho  Arroyo  Seco.  The  Rancho  is  presently  valued  at  more  than 
$2,000,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  bequest  will  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  theological  studies  at  USF.  It  was  Mr.  Zabala's  hope 
that,  through  the  bequest,  USF  could  become  the  West's  leading 
theology  center,  with  resources  available  to  scholars  of  all  major 
faiths.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  theology  library 
will  be  strengthened  and  a  chair  of  theology  will  be  established. 
Funds  will  also  be  available  for  fellowships  to  assist  laymen  en- 
gaged in  graduate  studies  in  Theology. 

LOYOLA  ACADEMY  won  the  Prep  football  crown  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  with  a  33-13  score  over  the  champion  contender  of  the 
Public  School  League.  The  game,  a  charity  benefit,  was  played 
before  a  crowd  of  some  80,000  spectators.  To  reach  the  Catholic 
League  Championship  spot,  the  Loyola  Academy  team  had  to  win 
over  three  sectional  Catholic  League  teams. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  has  been  granted  a  one  million 
dollar  fund  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  an  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure.  The  Institute  will  conduct  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  Washington  area.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  new  Institute  is  to  encourage  community  co-operation  with 
the  object  of  initiating  reforms  to  alleviate  conditions  found  detri- 
mental to  a  sound  system  for  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 


